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POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

■  •  -  - 

MR  GLADSTONE’S  ‘‘MISCARRIAGE.” 

The  strategy  that  the  Government  has  pursued  during 
the  last  few  days,  with  reference  to  Mr  Fawcett’s  Dublin 
University  Bill,  may  have  been  very  clever ;  but  it  is 
certainly  very  discreditable.  Mr  Gladstone  himself  on 
Thursday  most  accurately  described  it,  according  to  the 
report  of  his  speech  in  the  Times,  as  “  the  miscarriage 
and  misconduct  of  the  Government.”  Miscarriage  it 
will  doubtless  prove  when  the  day  of  vengeance  comes. 
Misconduct  it  is  already  proved  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

The  histoiy  of  the  transaction  or  series  of  transactions 
that  have  b^n  engaged  in  since  last  Saturday,  almost 
jnstifies  Mr  Bouverie’s  description  of  it  as  “an  unex¬ 
ampled  mess.”  On  Saturday  the  Cabinet,  considering 
apparently  that  a  double  defeat  on  the  Ballot  Bill,  and 
a  much  more  imposing  defeat  on  Sir  Massey  Lopes’s 
resolation  on  Local  Taxation,  all  coming  together  in  one 
week,  were  sufficiently  damaging  to  its  reputation,  re¬ 
solved  to  do  something  desperate  for  the  recruiting  of 
its  shattered  strength.  We  do  not  blame  it  for  this. 
There  are  many  reasons  why,  by  Liberals  at  any  rate, 
a  Liberal  Government  should  be  preferred  to  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  these  reasons  would 
naturally  be  most  numerous  and  cogent  in  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Government  itself.  But  a 
more  straightforward  mode  of  procedure  would  have 
been  better.  The  Government  chose,  not  only  to 
try  to  strengthen  itself  dishonestly,  but  to  go  out  of  its 
way,  as  it  would  seem,  in  search  of  a  novel  and  repre¬ 
hensible  mode  of  strengthening  itself.  Mr  Fawcett’s 
Bill  was  on  the  notice-paper  for  discussion  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  Tuesday  evening ;  and  Mr  Gladstone  mav, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  some  secret  uhderstand- 
mg  with  its  Ditramontane  allies,  or  for  some  other 
reason  that  no  one  will  venture  to  define,  have  felt 
^t  Mr  Fawcett’s  dictation  in  the  matter  of  Irish 
ucation  would  be  more  unbearable  than  Mr  Vernon 
arcmirt’s  dictation  in  the  matter  of  the  Ballot,  or 
•r  Massey  Lopes’s  dictation  in  the  matter  of  Local 
axation.  In  that  case,  especially  as  Mr  Fawcett’s  Bill 
was  ow  down  on  the  list,  it  would  have  been  quite  in 
ccor  ance  with  the  habits  of  our  strong  Ministry,  and 
vPTif  Justifiable  as  many  other  of  its  tactics,  to  pre- 

ftfL  discussion  by  filling  up  the  evening  with  talk  on 

but^*^  simple  device  was  actually  adopted, 

and  ^  ^  much  stranger  manoeuvre  had  been  tried, 
to  f  tiound  to  suppose  from  the  result,  found 

everybody  knows,  the  Ministerial  whip  was 
Honaf  ^  ^  usual,  merely  in  the  ante-rooms  of  the 
of  thA  n  ftiid  in  the  Clubs,  but  in  the  columns 

memhA  ^  inspired  article  told,  not  merely 

thus  h*^  ^^^rliamont,  but  the  constituents  who  would 

that  if^T^  1  ”iT  ^  coercing  wavering  members. 

Bill  wAJi  °  i  Rertington’s  amendment  to  Mr.  Fawcett’s 
CabinAf  Passed,  there  would  be  a  dissolution  of  the 
weeks  ^  dissolution  of  Parliament  in  a  few 

Bouvpma  *  surely  was  a  mode  of  procedure,  as  Mr 
And  if  A  ®rmed  it,  “  unprecedented  and  unjustifiable.” 
ppears  not  to  have  had  the  slender  justification 


of  success.  Had  it  been  successful,  had  the  Government 
found  that  it  had  a  fair  chance  of  victoiy,  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  it  would  have  hurried  through  the 
business  that  had  precedence  of  Mr.  Fawcett’s  Bill ;  or, 
if  that  could  not  be,  that  it  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  give  up  Thursday,  and  if  necessary  Friday  also, 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  statesman  who  nad  dared  to 
bring  in  once  again  a  measure  of  reform  of  which  the 
Cabinet  did  not  approve.  The  only — or  at  any  rate 
the  most  important— inference  to  be  drawn  from  Mr 
Gladstone’s  unusual*  behaviour  at  the  beginning  of  the 
week,  and  from  his  wonderful  speeches  of  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  is  that  he  tried  by  violent  means  to 
coerce  his  Lil^ral  majority  into  voting  against  Mr 
Fawcett,  and  that,  fining  that  impossible,  he  is  now 
resolved  to  ward  off,  by  all  the  tricks  and  dodges  at  his 
command,  that  which  he  himself  declares  he  will  regard 
as  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  In  other  words,  he 
knows  that  he  is  at  variance  with  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  a  point  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Ministry,  and  he  virtually  announces  that  he  will  do  all 
he  can  to  avert  the  defeat  that,  when  it  comes,  will  oust 
him  from  office.  This  may  be  intelligible  ground ;  but  it 
is  strange  ground  for  “  the  most  conscientious  of  living 
statesmen”  to  take,  and  it  is  hardly  satisfactory  to  per¬ 
sons  with  ordinary  notions  of  hones^. 

It  was,  of  course,  quite  allowable  for  the  Government 
to  postpone  taking  any  action  with  reference  to  Irish 
education  until  it  had  made  up  its  own  mind,  or  shaken 
off  unpleasant  obligations  and  irksome  alliances,  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  other  legislative  schemes  that  seem  to  it  of 
greater  importance.  Before  this  week  Mr  Fawcett  could 
not  have  expected  that  any  special  favour  would  be  shown 
to  his  Bill ;  he  would  have  had  to  be  content  with  such 
chances  as  fell  to  his  lot  among  the  crowd  of  private 
measures  that  jostle  one  another  on  off-nights  and 
on  Wednesday  moniings.  The  Government,  however, 
has  entirely,  and  of  its  own  accord,  altered  the  state 
of  the  case.  No  stilted  verbiage  in  Parliament  and 
no  special  pleading  in  our  semi-official  journals  can 
explain  away  the  grievance  that  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Dr. 
Playfair  described  very  clearly  and  forcibly  last  Thurs¬ 
day.  For  a  mere  whim,  or  out  of  spite  against  Mr. 
Fawcett  for  supporting  Mr.  Harcourt’s  motion  last  week, 
— concerning  which  we  believe  that  we  have  better  grpund 
than  the  Government  has  for  being  vexed  with  him,— 
the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  Dublin 
University  Bill  has  been  formally  declared  to  be  tanta¬ 
mount  to  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  and  if  the  Ministry 
persists  in  refusing  to  put  that  Vote  to  the  test,  but  one 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  its  obstinacy.  Surely,  a 
true  apprehension  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  has  placed 
himself  will  before  long  come  to  Mr  Gladstone,  and  he  will 
then,  in  compliance  with  the  very  reasonable  demand  Mr 
Fawcett  has  made,  appoint  a  day  within  the  next  six 
weeks  for  the  consideration,  not  of  the  Bill  itself  as  a 
whole,  but  of  Lord  Hartington’s  amendment.  His 
frivolous  excuse  for  refusing  that  demand  on  Thursday 
was  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  give  up  Government  time 
for  the  discussion  of  private  measures.  Mr  Fawcett 
never  asked  for  that.  All  he  claims,  and  this  he  has  a 
clear  right  to  claim,  is  that,  the  motion  for  going  into 
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comroittee  having  been  twisted  by  the  Government  itself 
— not  by  Afr  Fawcett — into  a  motion  involving  the 
existence  of  the  Government,  the  sense  of  the  House 
should  bo  taken  upon  that  point.  If  so  much  is  not 
conceded,  Mr  Gladstone  will  soon  find  that  he  has  lost 
rather  more  than  the  one  or  two  Government  nights 
that  would  be  needed  for  settlement  of  the  question. 

If  that  bo  done,  however,  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
regretting  the  delay  of  a  few  weeks.  The  Government, 
weak  enough  already,  hsis  weakened  itself  yet  more  by 
its  action  in  this  matter ;  and,  without  the  intervention 
of  some  very  Special  Providence,  it  cannot  expect  to 
live  very  much  longer.  Few  out  of  the  charmed  circle 
of  W  higgism  care  for  it  to  live ;  but  it  is  very  desirable 
that,  if  possible,  one  or  two  of  the  many  affairs  it  has  on 
hand  should  be  settled  before  it  dies.  Faulty  as  the 
action  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  with  regard  to  the  Geneva 
arbitration,  we  yet  believe  that  it  is  more  likely  to  get 
us  satisfactorily  out  of  the  difficulty  into  which  it  has 
partly  brought  us  than  any  Tory  or  Coalition  Ministry 
would  be.  Faulty  too  as  the  Ballot  Bill,  if  it  becomes 
law  at  all,  must  now  necessarily  be,  it  is  very  important 
that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  passed  through  Parliament 
before  Mr  Gladstone  resigns  office.  Under  a  Conservative 
Government,  of  course,  it  would  have  no  chance  of 
passing  ;  and  not  till  the  Ballot  is  secured  will  the  first 
step  in  the  way  of  Parliamentary  Reform  be  gained,  or 
the  ground  bo  cleared  for  the  working  out  of  those 
social  problems  that  are  pressing  upon  us,  and  for  the 
solution  of  which  a  thorough  reconstruction  of  political 
parties  will  bo  necessary. 

THE  WOMEN’S  DISABILITIES  BILL. 

On  Wednesday  next  the  Bill  for  conferring  the 
Parliamentary  suffrage  on  women  householders  stands 
for  its  second  reading.  The  debate  and  the  division  on 
this  occasion  will  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  since, 
in  all  probability,  it  will  be  the  last  attempt  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  next  general 
election.  Mr  Bouverie’s  argument,  on  which  at  one  time 
that  Parliamentary  purist  laid  no  small  stress,  that  the 
passing  of  Mr  Jacoo  Bright’s  Bill  would  necessitate  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  has  grown  weaker  by  degrees, 
till  it  is  now  no  longer  of  any  force  whatever ;  but 
rather  points  out  the  present  occasion  as  highly  op¬ 
portune.  If  the  Bill  should  be  thrown  out  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  it  will  bo  a  severe  trial  to  many  of  those  who 
have  advocated  woman- suffrage,  in  the  hope  that  a 
demand  so  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
government  in  this  country  would  be  carried  without 
much  resistance,  and  without  a  long  and  wearisome 
notation.  We  .are  a.ssured,  however,  that,  be  the  issue 
01  Wednesday’s  division  what  it  may,  the  agitation  will 
not  cease,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  grow  stronger 
every  day,  until  the  suffrage  is  settled  on  a  basis  of 
equality  between  the  sexes. 

While,  on  the  one  hand,  Mr  Bright’s  Bill  is  assailed 
on  the  ground  of  its  going  too  far,  on  the  other,  it  is 
charged  with  being  too  restricted.  Some  of  the  friends 
of  woman-suffrage  contend  that  a  Bill  that  does  not 
enfranchise  married  women  deserves  no  support.  We 
do  not  answer  this  objection  by  recalling  the  story  of 
•the  boy  who  put. bis  hand  into  a  jug  and  grasped  too 
many  nuts,  although,  from  a  practical  point  of  view, 
such  a  consideration  is  decisive  enough.  But  what  wo 
contend  for  is  that  the  enfranchisement  of  married 
women  involves  two  questions,  while  the  enfranchise¬ 
ment  of  unmarried  women  involves  only  one,  and  that 
it  is  imprudent  to  risk  the  answer  to  an  easy  and  simple 
question  on  that  of  one  more  complicated  and  difficult. 
Mr  Bright’s  Bill  deals  with  the  relation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  State,  but  the  other  suggestion  raises  a 
further  question  as  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  State.  Possibly  the 
disabilities  under  which  marriage  places  women  may  be 
more  than  compensated  by  the  immunities  they  enjoy ; 
and  it  is  a  position  at  once  logical  and  defensible  that 
one  of  their  disabilities  should  bo  disfranchisement. 
For  the  purpose  of  Mr  Bright’s  Bill,  however,  we  do  not, 


and  need  not,  pronounce  any  opinion  on  that  subieot . 
we  have  to  consider  woman  not  as  wife,  but  mer  1  ’ 

citizen  ;  and,  surely,  whatever  disabilities  may  be  ^  ^ 
posed  on  married  women  should  not  be  laid  on  tb**** 
who  have  not  the  corresponding  privileges  that  swee^ 
the  bond  of  subordination. 

The  issue,  and  the  only  issue,  upon  which  the  Honso 
of  Commons  will  have  to  decide,  is  whether  wom*^ 
householders,  who  pay  rates,  or  who  pay  the  neoesta^ 
rent,  and  reside  in  the  same  house  for  a  year,  who  ^ 
short,  possess  the  whole  qualification  demanded  by  ih** 
Legislature  from  men,  should  have  the  suffrage  in  Ptr 
liamentary  elections,  as  they  already  have  in  the  case  of 
School  Boards  and  municipal  contests.  The  Legislature 
rightly  or  wrongly,  has  fixed  certain  qualifications  for 
the  franchise.  When,  therefore,  a  woman  comes  before 
the  revising  barrister,  and  shows  that  she  possesses  the 
necessary  qualifications,  ought  she  to  be  ezclnded  from 
the  franchise  solely  on  account  of  her  sex  ?  That  is  the 
ground  upon  which  the  discussion  must  rest.  When  a 
rate-paying  householder  of  the  masculine  gender  applies 
to  be  put  on  the  register,  he  is  not  asked  whether  he  can 
read  and  write,  whether  his  business  leaves  or  does  not 
leave  him  time  to  consider  political  questions,  whether 
he  knows  science  or  history,  whether  his  judgment  is 
sound,  whether  he  is  a  person  of  superior  intelligence  or 
information ;  all  that  he  has  to  answer  to  is  his  rate¬ 
paying  qualification.  If  those  questions  are  irrelevant 
when  the  applicant  is  of  the  male  sex,  we  fail  to  see 
why  they  should  be  considered  pertinent  when  women 
.ask  the  suffrage.  All  that  is  sought  by  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Removal  Bill  is  to  take  away  the  inequality 
at  present  made  by  the  law,  and  to  subject  women  to  the 
same,  and  no  other,  standard  of  qualification  as  men. 

Most  of  the  arguments  directed  against  Mr  Bright’ft 
Bill  miss  fire,  because  they  ignore  the  principles  of  the- 
British  Constitution.  We  do  not  rest  merely  on  the- 
fact  that  in  the  Crown  the  hereditary  principle  nas  been 
too  strong  for  the  prejudice  of  sex,  and  that  in  various- 
minor  offices  the  difference  of  sex  has  been  ignored,, 
but  on  the  broad  basis  of  our  representative  government. 
The  old  theory  was  not  so  much  that  the  will  of  the  people 
is  the  source  of  legislation,  as  that  every  freeman  bad  a 
right  to  object  to  legislation  altering  the  common  law  or 
imposing  new  taxes.  The  laws  of  England  were  his- 
birthright  and  inheritance,  the  ancient  taxes  were  part 
and  parcel  of  those  laws,  and,  for  any  proposed  altera¬ 
tion,  the  Crown  was  obliged  to  ask  his  consent.  Tha 
common  law  itself  was  reg;arded  as  merely  the  expr^ 
sion  of  common  and  universal  consent,  and  the  sancti^ 
attached  to  it  fiowed  from  its  secure  basis  in  the  con¬ 
science  of  those  who  obeyed  it.  Thus  the  very  essence  of 
the  British  Constitution  is  that  to  impose  laws  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  subject,  is  tyranny.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  this  principle  has  ever  been  fully  and  consist¬ 
ently  adopted.  Its  very  nature  rather  shows  what  histoy 
teaohes,  that  the  breath  of  its  life  was  the  sturdy  indepen  - 
ence  of  those  who  insisted  upon  its  application  in  their  own 
favour.  The  Commons  asserted  it  first  against  the  Crof^ 
and  then  against  the  Lords ;  but  the  Commons  at 

time  consisted  of  a  very  small  ooo  the 

numbers  and  property  of  the  country.  ^  In  1“ 
middle-class  asserted  it  against  an  oligarchical  monoj)oyr 
and,  last  of  all,  the  householders  in  boroughs  an 
renters  in  the  counties  have  obtained  through  it  a  ® ' 
of  power.  From  those  classes  there  is 
distinguish  women  householders,  except  that  unti  w 
the  last  few  years  they  have  not  insisted  upon  ®  - 
This,  duly  persevered  in,  is  the  only  ,^ed 

bring  women,  like  the  other  classes,  within  the  c 
circle  of  the  Constitution.  .  .. 

In  despotic  and  absolute  Governments,  we  ^ 

is  no  ground  for  the  admission  of  women 
share  of  power.  It  is  the  theory  of  some,  ana 
tice  of  nearly  all  Governments,  to  assume  a  gult  ^  ^ 

the  governors  and  the  governed.  Jnst  f  j^able 
division  of  labour  in  so  many  pursuits,  so  it  is  .mail, 
that  the  work  of  Governments  should  be  done  y 
select  body  of  experts,  and  that  the  great  to 

people,  leaving  affairs  of  State  in  better  han  s, 
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failing  astonishment  to  find  M.  T1  ien  yntting  his  trnst 
in  measures  that  on*^o  even  the  wcpsfc  exaes'cs  of  his 
predecessors.  The  author  of  the  couf  i'etat  himself, 
though  founding  a  throne  upon  treason  and  military^ 
conspiracy,  was  satisfied  with  a  lesser  number  of  victim* 
than  this  President  of  a  so-called  Republic.  And,  as  iP 
to  add  a  finishing  touch  of  absurdity  to  the  impolicy  and 
want  of  common  human  feeling  displayed,  it  is  gravely* 
proposed  to  found  a  French  colony  in  the  South  Paoifio 
with  the  condemned  Communists,  still  too  numerous,, 
even  after  the  fusillades  of  Satory  and  a  winter  in  tho^ 
hulks,  for  convenient  disposal  at  home.  One  would 
suppose  it  self-evident  that  colonisation  is  not  to  bo^ 
effected  by  political  proscription.  But  since  it  does  nofc 
appear  to  be  so,  at  least  it  might  be  thought  that  tho 
experiments  made  at  Cayenne  and  in  Algiers  ought  to. 
have  afforded  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact.  In  both  place* 
the  political  convicts  positively  refused  to  become  settlers. 
They  worked  as  little  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to. 
work,  and  never  lost  the  hope  that  some  auspicious 
revolution  would  restore  them  to  their  homes.  Tho 
[  ordinary  criminal  may  embrace  ihe  opportrnity  afforded 
him  by  a  new  country  to  reforln  and  establish  himself 
in  comfort  and  respectability.  But  the  insurgent, 
transported  from  his  native  land,  refuses  to  recogniso 
himself  as  a  criminal,  and  resents  his  retention  as  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  oppression.  These  considerations  surely 
ought  to  suffice  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wild  scheme  ;  but 
when  we  remember  that,  as  Admiral  Pothuau  reminded 
tho  Assembly,  New  Caledonia,  to  which  it  is  proposed 
to  transport  the  prisoners,  is  unable  to  support  her 
present  population,  and  would  have  to  draw  provisions 
for  these  men  from  Australia,  we  are  astounded,  evert 
after  all  that  has  occurred,  at  the  inhumanity  of  tho 
proposal.  To  send  them  and  their  families  to  such  a 
place  is  clearly  to  doom  them  to  death  by  starvation* 
If  those  who  have  the  fate  of  those  men  in  their  hand  .. 
are  not  appalled  by  such  a  prospect,  at  least  they  ought 
to  hesitate  to  add  uselessly  to  the  burdens  of  tho  already 
overweighted  taxpayer.  It  has  been  computed  that 
the  transportation  of  each  convict  to  Australia  costs  thi* 
country  about  482.  a-year.  When  this  sum  has  to  bo 
multiplied  by  several  thousands,  it  is  clearly  an  expen.«»o 
that  France,  in  her  present  embarrassed  condition,  is  ill 
able  to  afford  for  the  gratification  of  tho  antipathies  oF 
her  BuraJs  and  Clericals. 

It  would  be  uneandid  to  deny  that  the  course  of  tho 
French  Government  with  respect  to  the  Communist 
prisoners  is  beset  with  difficulties.  Their  conduct  to  tho 
workmen  of  Paris  has  been  such  that  we  can  hardly 
wonder  if  they  feel  it  safer  to  go  on  than  to  draw  back. 
After  the  horrors  of  the  taking  of  the  great  city,  after 
the  shambles  of  Satory,  and  the  privations  and  suffering* 
of  the  pontoons  of  Brest  and  Cherbourg,  they  may  well 
dread  the  enmity  of  their  surviving  victims.  But,  after 
all,  will  their  position  be  improved  by  the  continued- 
punishment  of  these  men  1*  They  have  already  liberated 
without  injury  two-thirds  of  the  prisoners  originally 
arrested  ;  their  danger  surely  cannot  seriously  increased 

by  the  release  of  the  remainder.  No  crime,  it  is  true, 
has  been  proved  against  those  set  free,  while  tho  detained 
have  been  convicted  of  participation  in  the  Communist, 
insurrection.  But  if  ever  France  is  to  be  at  peace, 
the  Communist  rising  has  surely  by  this  time  been 
sufficiently  punished  ;  while  so  far  as  thirst  for  ven¬ 
geance  is  apprehended,  it  is,  at  least,  as  likely  to  bo 
felt  by  innocent  sufferers  as  by  actual  insurgents. 
Aocoruing  to  the  reports  of  M.  Thiers’s  own  subor¬ 
dinates,  Paris  is  thoroughly  subdued,  and  her  trado 
and  manufactures  are  beginning  to  recover  their  old 
activity.  She  is  capable,  therefore,  of  affording  em¬ 
ployment  to  all  her  old  workmen.  The  great  danger 
attendant  on  the  return  of  the  prisoners  is  consequently 
removed.  Is  it  not  worth  while,* then,  to  try  the  effect 
of  clemency?  The  Northern  States  of  America,  for 
four  long  years,  waged  a  bitter,  unrelenting  war  against 
the  South,  dispersed  her  armies,  laid  waste  her  fields, 
and  utterly  and  completely  broke  up  her  social  and  indus-. 
trial  organisation.  Xet  they  dared  to  be  merciful  when, 
all  was  over.  Have  they  had  cause  to  repent  ?  Wo» 


fine  their  attention  wholly  to  their  private  business. 
Where  such  views  prevail,  we  should  expect  only  that 
fittest  persons  should  be  selected  to  rule,  irrespective 
f\ex  but  we  could  not  contend  for  the  general  enfran- 
hisement  of  women.  But  these  are  not  the  principles 
n  which  this  country  has  been  governed.  It  has 
eenerally  held  to  be  not  only  the  right  but  tho  duty 
f  the  citizens  to  decide  on  the  laws  they  are  called  on 
to  obey ;  country  has  ^own,  the  more 

gangly  tenaciously  has  that  principle  been  main¬ 
tained.'^  The  time  has  now  come  when  the  benefit  of  it 
must  be  extended  to  women  possessing  the  recognised 
ualification.  Many  thousands  have  petitioned  the 
^ouse  of  Commons,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
where  women  have  obtained  the  municipal  franchise. 


THE  COMMUNIST  PRISONERS. 

Of  the  many  strange  things  we  have  witnessed  in 
Prance  daring  the  last  ten  months,  not  the  least  strange, 
certainly,  is  the  apparent  indifference  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Paris  and  their  colleagues  of  the  Left  to  the 
safierings  of  the  unfortunate  Communist  prisoners  who 
have  been  cooped  up  through  all  that  time  in  stifiing 
dnngeons,  or  the  still  more  stifling  holds  of  overcrowded 
pontoons,  subjected  to  ill-usage  that  would  disgrace  an 
Eastern  despot.  One  would  have  expected  constant 
inquiries  with  regard  to  their  treatment,  unceasing  efforts 
for  the  release  of  the  innocent  among  them,  and  oft- 
repeated  demands  for  an  amnesty  to  the  rest.  But  we 
have  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Assembly  is  madly, 
snicidally  reactionary,  and  would  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
every  appeal  for  clemency.  Very  probably.  Still,  there 
are  among  its  members  not  a  few  who  profess  a  respect 
for  humanity,  for  freedom,  for  public  opinion,  and  these 
J®ngth  grow  ashamed  of  defending  the  atrocities 
of  a  Gallifet,  and  the  gratuitous  barbarities  of  the  hulks. 
E?en  if  they  did  not,  the  constant  discussion  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  prisoners  would  awaken  the  public  con¬ 
science,  and  compel  humane  treatment,  if  it  could  not 
ffo^orol  pardon.  But  even  the  most  advanced 
^  ^**®*^®^  deputies  are  little  versed  in  Parliamentary 
and  know  not  how  to  use  to  advantage  the 
^werful  weapons  with  which  they  are  armed.  Were 
Jnot,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  Councils -General  are 
»^nning  to  take  up  the  question,  and  are  addressing  to 
6  resident  demands  for  an  amnesty  which  should 
urged  by  their  representatives,  we 
imrtS  ^  tempted  to  despair  of  the  cause  of 

t  Eovernment  in  France.  From  this  movement, 
thfi  part  of  the  Councils-General  we  augur 

KPniar  cannot  doubt  but  that  their  repre- 

Thiers,  whS  is 

avninof  y  to  strengthen  himself  by  their  support 

ButPTA  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly. 

should  they  not,  they  prove  at  least  that  the 
mnnififo^  which  have  been  practised  against  the  Com- 
Aftoi*  fo  the  mass  of  the  French  people. 

Govflm,*.  1  varied  experience  that  French 

the  futility  of  repression  for 

P  ention  of  revolution,  it  is  a  source  of  never- 
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ourselves  inflicted  upon  Ireland  almost  every  possible 
Injury.  At  length  we  began  to  mitigate  the  harsh¬ 
ness  of  our  rale,  and  each  act  of  grace  has  won  the 
loyalty  of  some  portions  of  her  people.  Anstrla,  again, 
•trampled  upon  Hungary  in  1849,  slaughtered,  impri¬ 
soned,  and  exiled  her  patriots.  Yet,  who  are  firmer 
fiupporters  of  the  crown  of  Francis  Joseph  to  day  than 
the  rebels  of  thrcc-and- twenty  years  ago  ?  But  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  enumerate  instances.  The  experience 
of  all  the  world  proves  that  severity  never  yet  engen¬ 
dered  loyalty.  And  nowhere  has  that  truth  been  more 
strikingly  exemplified  than  in  France.  Nowhere  has 
political  persecution  been  more  persistently  practised  by 
every  kind  of  government,  and  nowhere,  in  the  result, 
has  revolution  been  so  frequent.  M.  Thiers  is  old 


Qiscussion.  YY  e  can  au,  inerotore,  unite  in  adviainiY 
French  Government  to  become  reconciled  with  ito* 
jects,  and  to  begin  by  granting  an  amnesty  to  men 
however  mistaken,  did  not  err  without  many  nror 
tions  and  even  some  justification.  Whether  M. 
really  seeks  the  welfare  of  France,  or  whether  he 
only  to  gratify  hU  own  ambition  by  retention  of^ 
office  with  which  accident  has  invested  him,  it  ig  aiit 
his -interest  to  rule  with  some  regard  to  justice 
prudence,  and  the  most  pressing  demand  of  prudj^ 
and  justice  upon  him  just  now  is  for  remission  of  tS 
cruel  tyranny  that  is  being  practised  upon  th« 
prisoned  Communists  of  Paris.  ^ 


M.  Thiers  is  old 
enough  to  have  endured  or  inflicted  five  of  these  perse¬ 
cutions,  and  to  have  suflered  or  profited  by  as  many 
consequent  revolutions,  yet  ho  has  not  even  now  learned 
the  wisdom  of  leniency.  He  is  so  busy  punishing,  or 
forestalling  vengeance,  or  gratifying  class  hatred,  that 
he  cannot  see  he  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  He  cannot  see  that  he  is  forcing  the  friends 
and  sympathisers  of  the  multitudes  he  is  transporting, 
deporting,  imprisoning,  and  exiling,  into  the  arms  of  the 
Bonapartists.  The  Commune  seized  its  opportunity 
and  measured  its  strength  against  the  army.  It  was 
defeated.  Having  failed  when  it  had  Paris  in  its  pos¬ 
session,  it  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  of  success 
now  when  Paris  is  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  army. 
And  it  knows  it.  Its  only  hope,  therefore,  for  the 
libciation  of  its  adherents  rests,  as  things  stand  at 
present,  in  the  success  of  a  revolution  by  some  other 
jiarty.  And  what  party  can  that  be  but  the  Bona¬ 
partists  ?  Independently  altogether,  therefore,  of  hu¬ 
manity  or  patriotism,  it  is  suicidal  folly  to  thus 
force  a  body  that  has  proved  itself  as  powerful  as  the 
Commune  into  alliance  with  the  authors  of  the  calami¬ 
ties  of  France.  Did  M.  Thiers  possess  but  a  tenth  part 
of  the  statesmanship  to  which  he  lays  claim,  he  would 
prevent  such  a  consummation  by  the  issue,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  general  amnesty. 

English  opinion,  perhaps,  can  effect  but  little  in  this 
matter,  but  that  little  it  is  bound  not  to  neglect.  The 
nancour  and  vindictiveness  of  the  governing  classes  in 
Franco  are  so  extreme,  and  the  reign  of  terror  is  so 
complete,  that  no  genuine  expression  of  French  feeling 
is  to  bo  hoped  for  until  another  revolution  suddenly 
sweeps  away  the  sham  Republic  and  its  counterfeit  repre¬ 
sentation — to  substitute  for  it,  let  us  hope,  a  Republic 
worthy  of  the  name.  Meantime  it  is  only  in  foreign 
countries  that  the  cause  of  humanity  can  find  adequate 
voice.  Moreover,  the  alarm  inspired  by  the  Commune  has 
been  so  general  and  intense,  that  the  French  Government 
icels  itself  countenanced  to  some  extent  in  its  cruel  excesses 
diy  the  ridiculous  demonstrations  of  Spain  and  Belgium, 
and  the  stem  repression  practised  in  Germany.  It  is 
iimo  it  should  made  to  understand  the  indignation 
•inspired  by  its  acts  in  every  generous  bosom.  If  M. 
Thiers  were  capable  of  being  taught,  he  might  learn  from 
4Jio  evidence  collected  by  his  own  commission  how 


The  issue,  a  few  days  ago,  of  the  Report  of  the 
Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  maiks  a  critical 
period  in  the  history  of  education.  Upon  the 
result  of  this  appeal  to  Parliament  and  the  publio  tor 
such  it  virtually  is,  depends  the  future  usefulness  and 
existence  of  the  Commission,  and  the  future  condition 
of  the  endowed  schools.  The  question  is  now  whether 
the  Endowed  Schools  Act  shall  he  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
enormous  wealth  of  English  endowments  be  frittered 
away  in  comparatively  useless  and  even  misohieroos 
alms,  pr  whether  they  shall  be  employed  to  quicken 
and  invigorate  the  higher  intelligence  of  England. 
Loud  complaints  have  been  made,  and  much  alarni 
excited,  by  the  supposed  inferiority  of  our  artisans  in 
culture  and  information ;  but  not  all  the  technical 
schools  in  the  world  are  capable  of  doing  a  tithe  of 
the  good  that  may  be  obtained  from  a  judicious 
use  of  the  rich  legacies  of  the  past.  Those  who  are 
aware  what  splendid  results  some  of  the  Scotch  unirer- 
sities  have  been  able  to  accomplish,  with  feeble  and 
almost  contemptible  resources,  are  amazed  at  the  apathy 


with  which  Englishmen  submit  to  most  wretched  edu¬ 
cation,  while  they  have  plenty  of  money  to  command. 
If  the  Endowed  Schools  Commissioners  could  but  carry 
out  their  general  principles,  and  place  the  reformed 
schools  in  earnest  bands,  we  should  not  have  to  wait 
twenty  years  to  see  a  change  in  English  education 
of  the  most  startling  kind.  It  is  much  to  be  kop^ 
that,  where  the  issues  are  so  momentous,  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  will  receive  that  support  from  the  public  which 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  overcome  the  obstruction  of  the 
old  trustees. 

If  there  is  a  fault  in  the  schemes  of  the  Commissioners 
it  is  that  they  have  pursued  with  too  single  an  eyo  the 
improvement  of  education,  and  that  they  have  assumed 
an  equal  earnestness  and  sincerity  among  the  persons  to 
whom  the  cause  of  education  has  hitherto  been  entrusted. 
Hence,  although  the  term  of  the  Commission  is  almost 
expired,  very  little  progress  has  been  made.  In  only 
twenty-four  cases  have  their  schemes  become  law ; 
about  1 00  schemes  have  been  prepared ;  in  214  c^s 
preliminary  inquiries  are  being  made;  while  in  7oo 
cases  nothing  has  been  done  at  all.  It  is  true  tlwt 
considerable  blame  must  rest  on  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  London,  and  that  arch-enemy  of  all  progress, 
the  House  of  L^rds ;  but  much  delay  has 
through  the  dilatory  nature  of  the  proceedings 
which  every  scheme  must  pass.  If  there  had.  been  on 
the  part  of  the  existing  authorities  any  genuine  dewre 
to  turn  the  endowments  to  the  best  account  in  © 
cause  of  education,  the  progress  of  the  CommiMionw 
would  have  been  much  more  rapid ;  but  never  di  ® 
hate  light  as  the  trustees  of  those  abused  endowmen 
hate  education.  ,  i 

What  increases  our  regret  is  the  enlightened 
racter  of  the  education  provided  by  the  schemes  o 
Commissioners.  A  threefold  gradation  of 
iuti*oduced  wherever  the  circumstances  adim^  ^  aster 
those  who  cannot  remain  at  school  long  enough  to  m 
the  higher  subjects  should  not  have  their 
gaining  a  useless  smattering  of  knowledge.  But  eg 
evil  of  the  grammar  schools  has  baen  the  r 

classics  and  Iho  study  of  Greek  and  Latin 
as  to  be  nearlv  useless  to  those  w'ho  do  not  follow  p 
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Kiflctwith  a  costly  and  prolonged  university  education. 
Tf^^Wlish  and  the  natural  sciences  are  to  be  intro- 
must  be  taken  out,  and  the  mere  foppery  of 
T°Sa*as  is  the  composition  of  Latin  verses,  at  least  in 
A  of  boys  who  leave  school  at  fourteen  or  fifteen. 
Tn^adopting  this  course,  the  Commissioners  were  sup- 
norted  by  a  »re  strength  of  opinion  from  university  men, 
Sdone of  these,  Lord  Lyttelton,  endeavoured  to  procure 
In/.h  rhanees  in  the  subjects  required  in  the  universities 
LndonTtoford,  and  Cambridge  m  would  fit  in  with 
fiieir  schemes.  Unfortunately,  Lord  Lyttelton  s  applica- 
idon  was  unsuccessful,  although  in  Cambridge  a  proposal 
;t.  'accordance  with  it  was  lost  only  by  the  narrow 


nately  this  was  not  the  case.  The  men  whom  the  Com¬ 
missioners  chose  were,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  all 
change ;  the  class  from  whom  they  were  taken  is  the 
chief  source  of  opposition  to  the  Act.  The  Dissenters 
have  in  most  instances,  certainly  not  from  any  par¬ 
tiality  in  the  Commissioners,  been  ignored ;  popular  aeal 
has  not  been  invoked  ;  and  so  it  happens  that,  with  all 
their  good  intentions,  the  Commissioners  have  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  an  admirable  machine,  and  they  have 
wholly  failed  to  raise  the  steam  to  move  it.  From  the 
classes  to  whom  they  have  appealed  the  Commissioners 
have  received  dogged  resistance  or  sullen  apathy  ;  is  it 
too  late  for  them  to  learn  that  improvement  cannot  be 
effected  by  intelligence  alone,  but  that  it  must  come  from 
the  sure  instinct  of  the  popular  will  ?  Let  the  Com¬ 
missioners  liberalise  the  management,  even  at  the  risk 
of  sacrificing  scholastic  appearances ;  let  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  avoid  the  taint  of  denominationalism ;  and  they 
may  yet  save  the  most  valuable  of  recent  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament  from  passing  into  a  dead  letter. 


maioritv  of  fifty-one  to  forty-eight.  The  reluctance  to 
with  Greek  is  not  confined  to  the  universities.  At 
ipublic  inquiry  held  under  the  Endowed  ^hools  Act, 
in  ^Bradford,  nearly  all  the  witnesses  were  in  favour  of 


niaking  Greek  a  staple  of  education.  But  against  those 
opinions  may  be  set  off  a  movement  recently  begun  in 
the  Scotch  imiversities  to  open  up  a  high  degree  to  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  study  of  two  dead  languages. 
The  University  Councils  in  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen 
have  determined  against  the  exclusive  predominance  of 
classics,  and  in  a  short  time  we  shall,  probably,  see  the 
universities  north  of  the  Tweed  emancipated  from  the 
old  bondage  of  (Jreek  and  Latin. 

The  Commissioners,  however,  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  overcoming  the  fondness  for  Greek :  the 
great  bugbear  is  gratuitous  education.  “  The  question,” 
ftey  say,  **  speaking  generally,  is,  whether  the  benefits 
of  an  endowment  shall  be  concentrated  on  a  few  selected 
ly  favour  and  in  the  shape  of  entire  maintenance,  or  be 
dmused  among  a  greater  number,  selected  mainly  by 
competency  and  merit,  and  in  the  shape  of  education.” 
Upon  this  question,  there  can  hardly  be  tw’o  opinions 
among  impartial  men.  All  authorities  agree  in  con¬ 
demning  a  system  which  fills  the  stomachs  of  a  few, 
and  starves  the  h^ids  of  many.  Moreover,  the  system 
of  selection  by  patrons  is  degrading  to  the  receiver,  and 
corrupting  to  the  patron.  The  children  are  selected, 
not  for  any  merit  of  their  own,  but  from  the  caprice 
or  vanity  of  governors.  We  cannot,  on  this  point, 
do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter.  “  It  is,”  he  says,  “  of  priceless  importance  to 
give  aid  in  a  form  that  shall  encourage  self-respect  and 
self-reliance.  I  would  wish  the  poor  man  to  get  what 
can  be  given  him  out  of  these  endowments,  not  because 
he  is  poor,  but  because  he  is  a  citizen  of  Exeter — not 
because  he  has  begged  it,  but  because  he  has  fairly  won 
it,  with  no  sense  of  humiliation,  but  with  that  honest 
satisfaction  which  attends  the  success  of  conscientious 
labour.”  The  grotesque  fear  expressed  by  many  of  the 
worthy  trustees,  that  any  system  of  merit  gives  an 
anfair  advantage  to  clever  boys,  is  a  notable  proof  that 
we  live  in  the  land  of  the  Philistines,  and  are  yet  free 
from  the  tyranny  of  geiat.  We  hope  no  one  will  hence- 
be  appoint^  a  trustee  who  does  not  give  undoubted 
evidence  of  stupidity,  so  that  the  war  against  intellect 
(^rried  on  against  it  only  by  its  natural  enemies. 
Bat  it  is  really  an  exquisite  joke  that  a  scheme  of 
Mucation  must  be  bad  if  it  provides,  in  an  especial 
uegree,  for  those  who  show  an  aptitude  to  receive 
“^®^ction.  Tet  such  is  the  wisdom  of  our  aldermen. 

Much,  however,  as  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  poor 
Bnffenncr  stunidifv.  if.  io  f  fViof.  flto  eTmA  rkirinViAQ  I 


**  The  Bohemian  Diet  was  opened  to-day,  but  tho. 
Czech  deputies  did  not  take  their  seats.  .  .  .  Tho 

Governor,  Herr  von  Roller,  made  a  speech,  in  which  ho 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  seeing  in  the  Diet,  as  now 
constituted^  a  guarantee  for  strictly  leg^  legislative  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  would  tend  to  promote  the  interests, 
both  of  Bohemia  and  the  Monarchy.”  It  is.  in  theso’ 
terms  that  the  Prague  telegrams  of  Wednesday  relate 
the  astonishing  facts  that  the  Bohemian  Diet  has 
assembled  without  a  single  representative  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  Bohemian  population,  and  that  tho 
German  Governor  is  of  opinion  that  such  a  constitution 
of  the  Diet  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  uncon¬ 
scious  satire  would  be  too  scathing  to  be  credited  were 
we  not  already  too  well  acquainted  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  Government  in  Bohemia  to  doubt  that  Herr  von 
Roller  has  exactly  expressed  the  settled  conviction  of 
the  Austrian  Centralists  in  regarding  as  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  symptoms  the  indignation  and  the  absence  of 
the  Czech  representatives.  The  irritation  of  the  Magyars 
was  doubtless  considered  by  the  Von  Rollers  of  the  day 
the  mpst  hopeful  feature  in  the  Hungarian  political 
situation  previous  to  Sadowa.  It  may  be  permitted, 
however,  to  impartial  observers,  who  have  been  imbued 
with  the  idea  that  not  the  discontent. but  the  happiness 
of  peoples  is  the  truest  safeguard  of  governments,  to 
wish  that  Herr  von  Roller  had  less  cause  for  the  ominous 
conCTatulations  of  his  address. 

There  is  some  reason,  of  course,  for  the  sort  of  policy 
which  every  Cabinet  of  German  Centralists  uniformly  pur¬ 
sues  in  reference  to  Bohemia  in  particular.  The  German 
Centralists,  of  course,  are  satisfied  that  centralisation  is 
the  best  possible  system,  and  that  the  righteousness  of 
the  preponderance  of  German  influence  might  be  inferred 
at  once  from  the  most  cursory  observation  of  the  plan  of 
the  universe.  Hardly  inferior  to  the  Chinese  in  their 
contempt  for  the  outer  barbarian,  they  are  at  the  same 
time  honestly  desirous  that  the  immeasurably  inferior 
being  should  yet,  on  condition  of  his  freely  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  immeasurable  inferiority,  enjoy  the  safety  of 
protection  and  the  example  of  culture.  The  Czechs,  like 
the  Magyars  and  the  Poles,  have  different  ideas  on  the 
subject  of  inferiority ;  and  tho  utmost  that  these  intract¬ 
able  Nationalists  can  be  got  to  confess  as  to  their  lower 
rank  in  civilisation  is  so  unpleasant  to  German  ears 
that  it  may  be  called  an  aggravation  of  their  original 
undutifulness.  The  Czechs,  in  fact,  assert  that  though 
they  no  longer  in  the  present  day  can  boast  the  wealth  and 
culture  of  their  German  rulers,  this  is  a  result  which 
has  happened,  not  in  spite  of,  but  in  consequence  of,  the 
fact  of  German  rule.  In  the  ancient  days  of  Bohemian 
nationality,  tho  University  of  Prague  was  one  of  the 
intellectual  centres  of  Europe ;  nor  can  the  want  of 
sterner  qualities  be  a  reproach  io  the  race  of  the  mighty 
Wenzels  and  Ziskas,  and  Podiebrads  and  Wallensteins 
of  the  days  of  old. 

We  have  discussed  at  some  length  already,  in  former 
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articles,  the  position  of  Cis-Leithan  affairs  since  the 
accession  to  power  of  the  present  Auersperg  Ministry.  It 
is  already  known  that  when  the  new.^ichsrath,  elected 
under  the  auspices  of  the  new  Cabinet,  assembled  a  few 
days  before  Christmas  last,  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  members  could  be  kept 
together  to  oonstitute  a  barely  legal  house.  If  the  Poles 
had  followed  the  abstentionist  example  of  the  Czechs, 
the  RoicliBrath  would  hare  been  stricken  with  incom¬ 
petence  from  the  first,  nor  could  a  resignation  of  the 
new  Ministry  be  easily  avoided.  The  Poles,  however, 
were  conciliated  by  the  promise  of  a  favourable  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  claims,  and  the  Reichsrath  was  saved  from 
the  fate  which  threatened  it.  Still,  however,  the 
Ministry  remained  at  the  mercy  of  the  Polish  repre¬ 
sentatives,  who  were  always  able  to  insist  upon  toler¬ 
ably  liberal  concessions  to  Oallicia  by  the  menace  of 
abstention.  It  became  incumbent  on  the  Centralist 
party  to  attempt  to  escape  from  a  dilemma  so  awkward 
and  humiliating,  according  to  every  canon  of  Centralist 
propriety,  and  in  their  perplexity  they  meditated  on  the 
possibility  of  altering  the  hostile  attitude  of  Bohemia. 
Not  by  any  means  of  conciliation,  however.  Thanks  to 
the  extraordinary  electoral  law  common  to  Bohemia 
with  the  other  states  and  provinces,  they  thought  they 
saw  another  way  than  conciliation.  It  is  a  curious  law, 
and  most  ingeniously  contrived  to  secure  the  best  possible 
misrepresentation  of  the  people.  We  are  accustomed  to 
‘denounce  class  legislation.  According  to  the  electoral 
law  of  Bohemia,  class  legislation  is  elaborated  into  a 
principle  of  government,  and  a  wonderful  sort  of 
class  legislation  it  is.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  common  and  equal  qualification  for  the  franchise. 
The  population  is  arbitrarily  divided  into  rural  voters 
and  urban  voters,  and  also  into  commercial  voters 
and  propiietorial  voters.  The  rural  voters  return 
80  many  representatives  to  the  Diet,  and  the  urban 
voters  so  many.  Then  come  the  Chambers  of  Com¬ 
merce,  which  elect  a  certain  quota  of  deputies ;  and, 
finally,  the  lauded  proprietors  who  pay  at  least  251. 
a-year  in  direct  taxation  (Qroagrundbesitzera)  elect 
a  quota.  The  authors  of  this  scheme  were  devout  be¬ 
lievers  in  the  constitutional  efficacy  of  landed  property, 
and  accordingly  arranged  matters  so  that  the  Grosgrutui- 
hesitzers  should  always  have  the  decisive  vote  in  the 
Diet.  The  representation  of  the  other  classes  of  the 
community  had  been  so  arranged  that,  although  the 
Czechs  are  more  than  double  the  Germans  in  Bohemia, 
the  Czech  deputies  are  only  equal  to  the  German 
deputies.  It  has  usually  happened,  however,  that, 
contrary  to  the  calculations  -of  the  devisers  of  the 
whole  notable  contrivance,  the  Grosgrundbesitzers  have 
returned  a  majority  of  Nationalists.  But  the  majority 
•was  small,  and  the  Auersperg  Ministry  were  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  circumstance  to  try  whether  some 
means  potent  W'ith  landed  proprietors  could  not  be 
found  to  incline  the  balance  the  other  way.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  tell  the  arts  with,  which  Ministers 
tickle  the  nice  inclinations  of  “  people  of  station :  *’ 
a  gold  stick  here,  a  silver  stick  there,  an  order 
of  knighthood  to  this  respectable  patriot,  a  count- 
bhip  to  that  more  aristocratic  personage.  “  Every 
man  has  his  price,"  is  not  an  exclusively  Walpolian 
maxim.  After  this  fashion  the  desired  displacement  of 
electoral  power  was  partly  effected.  Estates  were 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  additional  electors. 
Eor  vulgar  voters  there  were  troops  of  cavalry  and 
measures  of  police.  As  soon  as  the  Ministry  thought 
the  pear  was  ripe,  the  existing  Diet  was  dissolved.  The 
result  can  be  told  in  a  few  words.  There  was  a  sharp 
crisis  of  national  agony,  for  which,  however,  the 
Government  bad  their  prescriptions  prepared,  and 
then  the  gold  sticks  and  the  silver  sticks  carried  the 
day.  The  representatives  of  the. Czechs  have  refused 
to  appear  in  the  new  Diet  on  the  ground  of  the 
illegalities  committed,  and  llerr  von  Koller  announces 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Government. 

It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  the  whole  Bohemian 
delegation  to  the  lieichsrath — fifty-four  deputies — will 
support  the  Auersperg  Administration.  The  present 


Cabinet  will  have,  in  consequeuce,  a  firm  majoritv  of  1 
German  votes  out  of  a  total  of  204  memb^  of  ^ 
Reichsrath.  Though  as  little  representative  as  ev  # 
any  real  majority  in  the  general  population,  thig^L®! 
success  which  has  not  attended  any  Cis-Leithaa  CaH 
since  the  reconstitution  of  the  Empire-KingdominlSW 
The  Poles  may  now  threaten  abstention  or  oppositio^* 
as  much  as  they  please.  The  Reichsrath 
legally  competent  to  pass  the  most  fundamental  laws 
even  though  the  Lemberg  Diet  recalled  every  one 
of  its  eight-and-thirty  delegates.  The  question  now 
arises,— Will  the  Germans  fulfil  the  engagement  which, 
in  the  weaker  times  of  the  Ministry,  Prince  Auersner^ 


got  his  party  to  enter  into  with  regard  to  the  Galh^. 
claims  to  national  autonomy  ?  As  far  as  the  Reichsrath 
goes,  the  Centralists  are  now  absolutely  omnipotent 
It  only  remains  to  see  what  the  masses  of  the  population 
may  be  urged  to  attempt,  in  case  the  Central  Assemblf 
presumes  too  far  upon  its  dubious  and  dispated 
supremacy — the  supremacy  of  a  mere  third  of  the 
population,  maintained  or  created  by  forae  and  stratagem 
at  the  expense  of  the  two- thirds.  There  is  always  a 
certain  instability  of  equilibrium  when  a  governmental 
structure  selects  for  its  foundation,  not  its  Inoadest,  but 
its  narrowest  base. 

EXTRADITION  TREATIES. 

The  case  of  Marguerite  Dixblanc  may  possibly,  in  an 
indirect  manner,  work  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  will 
serve  to  call  attention — indeed  it  has  already  done  as 
much — to  the  imperfect  condition  of  our  extradition 
treaties.  It  is  to  be  hoped  most  devoutly  that  some 
member  will  move  for  a  return  of  all  our  existing 
treaties  or  conventions  of  extradition.  In  default  of  the 
information  which  such  a  return  would  yield,  we  believe 
we  are  correct  in  asserting  that  England  has  positive 
treaty  obligations  for  the  extradition  of  criminals  with 
only  three  countries, — the  United  States,  France,  and 
Denmark.  It  is  true  that  the  extradition  of  criminals  is 
a  matter  of  national  comity,  and  that  probably  no  nation 
— except  England — would  hesitate  to  deliver  up  a  crimi¬ 
nal,  demanded  by  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  citizen,  for 
a  crime  committed  in  its  territory.  But  there  must  be 
in  every  case  a  quid  pro  quo.  And  we  doubt  very  much 
whether — in  default  of  treaty  with  Greece— we 
could  by  any  process  of  English  law  deliver  up  the 
bandits  of  Marathon  to  the  authorities  of  Athens,  or 
could  do  more  than  to  offer  to  try  them  for  murder  in 
our  English  Courts  before  a  jury  de  medietate^  and  with 
an  interpreter  to  examine  the  necessary  witnesses.  Many 
nice  points  of  international  law  are  involv^  in  fiie 
extradition  of  Dixblanc.  Dixblanc  is  a  Belgian.  She 
commits  a  murder  in  England.  She  takes  refuge 
in  France.  The  treaty  we  have  with  France  provides 
very  clearly  for  the  mutual  extradition  of  criminalBi 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  to  the 
sion  of  political  offenders.  But,  although  the 
“all  persons”  are  used,  it  yet  is  clear  that  the  spin* 
and  scope  of  the  treaty  is  limited  to  subjects  of 
France  and  England.  And  hence  the  French  authorities 
very  properly  declined  to  exercise  a  questionable  jur^ 
diction  over  Dixblanc  until  they  had  first  ascert^ed 
that  the  Belgian  Government — between  which  and  Eng 
land  no  positive  extradition  treaty  exists  agreed 
her  surrender.  For  this  the  Times  has  been  very  an^ 
indeed  ;  has  ramped  and  roared  in  the  truest  ctrw 
Romanu#  style ;  and  has  likened  Belgium  to  “  sornesenu 
barbarous  Asiatic  power,”  which  has  no  right  to  have  an 
opinion  of  its  own.  . 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  present  state  of  tmo^  ^ 
grown  up.  A  century  or  more  ago,  a  criminal  w 
probably  caught  at  once.  If  he  was  not,  he  got 
and  the  hue-and-cry  soon  died  oat.  Now,  . 
society  is  more  anxious  than  of  old  to  catch 
nals  and  to  punish  them.  For  tracing,  an 
quently  for  catching  a  criminal,  we  have  Afreet 

We  have  a  detective  police — instead  of 
runners,  a  post,  a  telegraph.  It  is  .f  (Jje 

certainty  that  our  police  will  be  upon  the  trail 
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fiffitive  before  the  scent  has  even  had  time  to  grow 
^  M  Bat  the  moment  the  offender  has  set  foot  outside 
’i^prritorv  we  are  met  by  the  figments'of  inter- 
national  law.  Koughly  stated,  the  theory  of  inter- 
national  law  is  that  every  State  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
and  impassable  wall,  and  that  of  what  goes  on  without 
that  wall— save  in  so  far  as  it  is  bound  by  special 
treaties— it  can  take  no  manner  of  cognizance,  nor  can  it 

ven  offer  a  complainant  any  locus  standi  in  its  own 
^urts.  The  difficulty  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  and 
almost  all  civilised  States  have  made  extradition 
treaties  by  the  aid  of  which  to  break  through  it. 

France,"  said  Sir  Robert  Collier  in  1870,  “has  now 
fifty- three  treaties  of  extradition.  The  United  States 
have  nearly  as  many.  Most  of  the  Continental  States 
have  a  great  many.  But  England  has  only  three.” 
Why  we  have  only  three  Sir  Robert  Collier  explained 
at  great  length,  but  his  explanation  in  effect  amounted 
to  a  statement  of  the  fact,  and  simply  served  to  assure 
the  House  that  if — let  us  say — Palmer  had  escaped  to 
Prussia,  or  to  Italy,  or  to  Spain,  or  to  Brazil,  or  to  any 
country  upon  earth  with  the  exception  of  France, 
America,  and  Denmark,  we  should  have  had  to  rely  for 
his  extradition  solely  upon  the  comity  of  nations. 

That  we  should  be  in  this  absurd  condition  is  said  to 
be  owing  to  the  jealousy  which  we  have  hitherto  felt 
lest  the  asylum  which  England  has  invariably  afforded 
to  political  refugees  should  be  called  in  question. 
Eather  we  have  to  blame  the  inertness  of  our 
Foreign  Office.  It  would  be  possible,  within  the  space 
of  eighteen  months  at  the  outside,  to  make  an  extra¬ 
dition  treaty  with  every  civilised  country  upon  the 
face  of  the  globe.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
negotiations,  as  each  side  gives  exactly  as  much  as  it 
takes.  All  that  is  needed  is  a  clear  and  definite  ex¬ 
clusion  of  political  offences.  Those  who  wish  to  see 
how  perfect  a  mechanism  can  be  created  to  render  it 
impossible  for  a  political  refugee  to  be,  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances,  given  up  as  a  criuiinal,  may  with  ad¬ 
vantage  consult  the  Extradition  Act  of  1870,  and 
the  debates  upon  it  which  took  place  during  the 
session.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  whole 
question  of  extradition  in  all  its  length  and  breadth 
is  one  of  mechanism  alone.  The  principle  is  conceded. 
It  is  clear  that  neither  do  other  countries  need  our 
criminals,  nor  do  we  need  theirs.  ,The  getting  rid  of 
a  criminal  is  a  positive  benefit.  All  that  we  want  to 
know  is  that  it  is  really  a  criminal  whom  we  deliver  up, 
and  not  a  political  refugee ;  and  we  want  also,  for  our 
own  satisfaction,  to  have  a  machinery  by  which  we  can 
surrender  him  without  straining  our  own  procedure. 
This  last  we  have  in  the  Extradition  Act,  which  is  the 
necessary  municipal  complement  of  every  extradition 
treaty.  And,  if  we  consult  its  schedules,  we  shall  see  at 
once  how  to  frame  a  treaty  that  shall  work  effectually. 
It  18,  indeed,  only  the  greater  crimes  which  we  have  to 
corisider.  England  is  not  likely  to  demand  the  extra¬ 
dition  of  a  labourer  who  has  stolen  a  goose,  or  Prussia  to 
insist  upon  oor  surrendering  a  student  who  has  been 
^^^oianacU-scandal. 

At  present,  the  whole  matter  is  one  of  accident  and 
aphazard.  Belgium,  for  instance,  has  readily  and  at 
once  consented  to  the  surrender  of  Dixblanc.  But  in 
oase  of  a  refusal  we  should  have  had  no  tangible  griev- 
^ce,  nor  should  we  have  been  able  to  complain  that 
•  broken  her  obligations,  or  in  any  way 

in  ringed  the  law  of  nations.  The  United  States  very 
properly  delivered  up  Miiller*  But  had  the  New  York 
our  8  chosen  to  decide  that,  Muller  being  a  German,  it 
+  ®^aty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  make  him 

own  country,  it  would  have 
^^1^  “8.rd  to  impugn  the  decision.  It  is  high  time 
unsatisfactoiy  should  be  amended, 
refo  ^  3'’  there  are  no  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
parties  are  agreed  upon  its  advan- 
qAi  ‘  *^deed,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  crux 
likpl  ia  already  disposed  of.  As  we  are  nover 

We  pn  Ibe  surrender  of  a  political  offender, 

shonl? k  consent  that  treason  and  treason-felony 

6  excluded  from  the  scope  of  the  treaty  ;  while, 


by  insisting  that  the  treaty  should  be  framed  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Act  of  1870,  we  should  sufficiently  guard 
against  any  misconception  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
our  own  obligations. 

Here,  then,  is  a  sufficiently  practical  task  for  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  one  to  which  some  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  might  very  well  call  attention.  We  have  heard  so 
much  about  what  the  Foreign  Office  does  do  and 
need  not  do,  that  it  would  be  a  relief  for  some  one 
to  point  out  what  that  much-abused,  rather  orna¬ 
mental,  and  very  idle  institution  might  do,  ought  to 
do,  and  does  not  do.  Let  him  first  move  for  papers 
showing  the  number  and  nature  of  all  such  extra¬ 
dition  arrangements  as  we  already  enjoy.  The  cost  need 
not  deter  him,  as  the  arrangements  in  question  are  only 
three  in  number,  and  very  brief.  Let  him  then,  as  soon 
as  the  needful  information  is  officially  before  the  House, 
move  a  humble  address  to  the  Crown,  begging  her 
Majesty  to  take  steps  for  securing  a  reciprocal  prac¬ 
tice  of  extradition  with  all  those  Sovereign  States 
with  which  we  are  not  at  present  bound  by  any  exist¬ 
ing  obligations.  The  motion  would  be  a  pleasant  comment 
upon  that  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  that  we  withdraw 
from  every  treaty  which  we  are  liable  to  be  called  upon 
to  uphold  by  force,  as  it  will  commit  ns  to  no  obligation 
which  we  shall  not  be  perfectly  able  and,  indeed, 
anxious  to  fulfil ;  while,  if  we  only  bear  in  mind  the 
newly-discovered  doctrine,  that  a  treaty  is  in  no  wav 
binding,  except  as  “  a  declaration  of  policy,”  we  shall 
see  at  once  that  no  number  of  extradition  treaties  will 
ever  be  likely  to  cost  ns  much  more  than  the  parchment 
upon  which  they  are  engrossed. 


Catholic  Disabilities. — The  Bill,  the  second  reading 
of  which  was  moved  by  Sir  Colman  O’Loghlen  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  for  abolishing— wi^h  a  single  exception — the 
remaining  political  disabilities  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews,  would  probably  receive  little  opposition,  save  from 
fossil  politicians  such  as  Mr.  Newdegate,  but  for  the 
conviction  that,  though  our  feelings  of  justice  are 
appealed  to  against  the  existing  inequalities,  legal 
equality  is  only  valued  by  a  large  section  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  step  to  legal  ascendancy.  Nothing  could 
well  be  weaker  than  the  arguments  in  opposition  to  the 
Bill.  Sir  T.  Chambers’s  argument,  that  the  laws  against 
monastic  orders  are  no  g^evance  because  they  are  not 
enforced,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  and  the  Chancellorship  is  a 
very  small  injustice,  because  the  chance  of  any  particulajll 
person  holding  either  of  these  offices  is  infinitesimal,  ^ 
was  not  improved  upon  by  any  of  his  supporters# 
Though  we  recognise  in  the  Papal  hierarchy  an* 
organised  league  against  all  that  we  hold  most  dear,  wo 
most  earnestly  deprecate  any  departure  from  strict  rules 
of  justice  when  they,  or  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
citizens  generally,  are  concerned.  Mr.  Mill’s  concluding 
remarks,  in  his  speech  last  year  on  Land  Tenure  Reform, 
appear  to  us  to  decide  this  question.  “  When  claims 
are  made,”  said  Mr.  Mill,  “  which  are  partly  just,  and 
partly  beyond  the  bounds  of 'justice,  it  is  no  loss  politic 
than  honest  to  concede  with  a  good  will  all  that  is  just, 
and  take  our  defensive  stand  on  the  line — if  wo  are  able 
to  find  it — which  separates  justice  from  injustice.” 

The  Failube  of  the  Bank  of  Bombay. — The  very  lucid 
and  convincing  pamphlet  of  Colonel  Oowper,  giving  an 
analysis  of  the  official  evidence  on  the  above  subject,  and 
the  forcible  letter  of  Mr  John  Stuart  Mill  which  was 
published  on  Thursday  last,  ought  to  do  much  to  overcome 
the  general  apathy  of  the  public  on  subjects  connected 
with  India.  It  appears  that,  when  the  Bombay  Bank  was 
started,  the  Government  of  the  presidency  took  three 
hundred  shares  in  it,  and  that  it  was  so  constituted  that 
three  of  the  directors  were  appointed  by  the  Bombay 
Government,  and  were  responsible  to  it  alone.  The  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  was  that  the  rest  of  the  shareholders 
relied  upon  the  Government  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
undertaking.  In  1860  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the, 
Bombay  Legislative  Council  by  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the 
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of  33,604Z.  4s.  3d.,  which  increases  the  assarann^  ft— j  » 
383,1  lOZ.  Os.  2d.  “Muranoe  fund  U, 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  hut  niol.* . 

Consols,  93  to  93^.  • 

Foreign  Bonds Argentine  Six  per  Cents,  97i  to  97*  •  .• 

Seren  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  92  to  93;  ditto  186A  87itifwP  j*'*® 
Khedive,  79f  to  798  ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  97|  to  97|! 
per  Cents.,  6^  to  5f ;  lulianFire  per  Cents.,  67i  to  671* 

Five  per  Cents.,  828  to  82i  ;  Spanish  Three  per  CenU  *291 
ditto  Scrip,  1871,  29J  to  29J  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cen^ 
to63|;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  72j  to  721;  ditto*  ISMct 
,0  6Ui  ditto,  1871,  71  to  71*  i  Urugnsy  Six  J;,  Centa,  1^’ “ 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  82*  to  82! :  Caledon;.. 
114*  to  114*  !  Great  Eastern,  62*  to  58;  Great  VeS  n,’ 
to  lllj;  Great  Northern  “A,”  156  to  157;  London  and  North 
Western,  151  to  151^;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  268  to  262* 
Metropolitan.  66f  to  67i  ;  Metropolitan  District,  31  to  flii 
Midland,  146i  to  146^;  North  British,  64  to64|;  North-Eartil/ 
“Consols,”  170^  to  170i;  Sheffield,  75J  to  76|  j  ^uth-Eastern 
103}  to  104J. 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  llg  to 
120;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegraph,  180  to  188;  British-Inditn 
Telegraph,  10^  to  ll^  ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph  11*  to 
12  ;  China  Telegraph,  8}  to  9^  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  114  toll*. 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  21|  to  22  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  10}  to  11* 
Indiarubber,  43  to  44  ;  Ottoman  Banks,  144  to  14| ;  Telegraph* 
Constructions,  33}  to  34}  ;  United  States  Rolling  Stock  Companv 
2}  to  3  prem.  ;  Bischoffsheim’s  Certificates  for  Erie  Shares,  554 
to  65}  ;  7  per  cent.  Rental  Trust  Bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great 
Western  Railroad  Company,  7  to  7}  prem.,  and  Second  IssaeS 
to  2}  prem. ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Railroad,  First 
Mortgage  Bonds,  75  to  77 ;  and  the  Second  ditto,  64  to  66  > 
Mexican  Railway  fully*paid  Bonds,  66  to  68 ;  Shares  of  the  Great 
Western  Telegraph  Company,  }  to  1  prem. ;  Shares  of  the  Silver 
Plume  Mining  Company,  1}  to  1}  per  Share  ;  Peruvian  Govern* 
ment  5  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Loan  of  1872,  |  to  l|'prem. 


Oovemment,  and  passed,  the  speech  in  which  that  Bill  was 
introduced  being— according  to  the  report  of  the  cona- 
mission  of  inquiry—**  remarkable  for  its  omissions.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  which  afterwards  was  carried  on — if  we 
may  believe  the  evidence  before  us — in  the  most  reckless 
and  disgraceful  manner.  The  secretary  **  was  allowed 
to  lavish  the  funds  of  the  Bank  without  check  or 
control,”  and  nearly  half  the  capital  **  passed,  on 
nominal  security,  into  the  hands  of  a  speculator  who 
was  himself  one  of  the  directors,  or  into  those  of  friends 
recommended  by  him,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  propping 
up  his  own  speculations.”  The  failure  of  the  Bank  under 
such  circumstances  was  inevitable,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  that  a  fair  case  is  made  out  by  the  victimised  share¬ 
holders  of  moral  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Bombay 
Government.  Persons  **  who  thus  invested  the  savings  of 
a  lifetime  spent  in  the  Indian  services  ;  of  their  widows  and 
children,  and  even  of  trustees  who,  under  sanction  of  the 
English  Law  Courts,  invested  in  stock  which  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Government  connection  with  the  Bank, 
believed  to  be  a  perfect  security,”  may  well  feel  that  they 
have  been  unfairly  treated.  Whether  it  is  wise  fora  Govern¬ 
ment — even  in  a  backward  country  like  India — to  interfere 
in  these  matters  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but,  having  taken 
the  power  into  its  hands,  it  should  be  held  strictly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  legitimate  conduct  of  the  undertaking. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  markets  for  Stocks  and  Shares  opened  without 
much  animation,  although  the  tone  was  satisfactory,  bat 
on  the  statement  in  a  morning  contemporary  which  was 
considered  to  be  made  on  authority,  that  the  position  of 
the  Ministry  was  perilous  and  a  dissolution  imminent, 
speculative  sales  were  pressed  and  caused  a  general  fall. 
Later,  however,  on  large  arrivals  of  gold,  and  on  more 
favourable  views  being  taken  of  the  political  crisis, 
purchases  preponderated  and  there  was  some  revival, 
but  business  has  been  mneh  interrupted  by  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  account,  which  was  unusually  heavy.  The 
rate  of  discount  has  not  been  increased,  and  as  the 
supply  of  money  has  been  good  and  the  demand  not 
great,  the  brokers  are  transacting  business  at  3|  per 
cent.,  being  |  below  the  Bank  rate. 

In  English  Funds  consols  fluctnated  at  the  commence¬ 
ment,  but  subsequently  advanced  daily.  The  final 
quotation  shows  a  rise  of 

Foreign  Stocks  have  advanced,  with  the  exception  of 
Spanish,  which  have  been  flat  all  the  week. 

The  Railway  Market  has  not  been  firm,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  tho  position  of  the  Government,  and 
to  the  various  conflicting  rumours  regarding  the  Ameri¬ 
can  claims,  but  the  last  prices  are  hierher  in  nearlv  every 
instance. 

The  return  from  the  Bank  of  England  foi*  the  week 
ending  the  24th  of  April,  1872,  shows  that  the  amount 
of  notes  in  circulation  is  25,488,500f.,  being  a  [decrease 
of  325,670/.,  and  the  stock  of  bullion  in  both  depart¬ 
ments  is  21,750,279/.,  being  an  increase  of  13,784/.  when 
compared  with  the  preceding  return. 

The  East  London  Railway  Company  have  invited  snb- 
Fcriptions  for  400,000/.  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First 
Preference  Stock,  at  the  price  of  72J  in  instalments 
extending  to  the  15th  of  August.  This  issue  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  preference  capital  of  the  company,  and 
takes  precedence  of  the  ordinary  share  capital,  amount¬ 
ing  to  1,400,000/.,  being  the  first  charge  on  the  net 
profits  of  the  undertaking  after  payment  of  interest  on 
566,000/.  debenture  capital.  The  stock  is  quoted  2J  to 


THE  WATER-COLOUR  EXHIBITIONS. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  important  advantages  would 
accrue  from  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  water-colour 
societies,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  assigned  for  the  con¬ 
tinued  separation  of  two  institutions  which  pursue  the  same 
object  by  precisely  similar  methods  and  with  an  almost 
equal  degree  of  ability  and  success.  In  combination  the 
Society  and  the  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  as 
fully  represent  the  British  school  of  water-colour  painting 
as  the  Royal  Academy  represents  the  earlier  branch  of 
British  art.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  development  and  prosperity  of  water-colour 
painting  in  England,  within  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  in  any  measure  been  due  to  the  existence  of  rival 
societies.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  contended  that  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  has  been  achieved  rather  in 
spite  of  than  in  consequence  of  this  division.  But,  what¬ 
ever  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  existing  arrangement 
in  the  past,  the  union  of  the  forces  of  two  socieUes  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  would  powerfully  tend  to 
elevate  the  position  of  water-colour  painting  in  the  public 
estimation,  and  would  exercise  a  highly  beneficial  influence 
on  the  art  itself.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  alliance  of  the 
Society  and  the  Institute  would  involve  any  sacrifice  of 
dignity  ;  for,  although  tho  former  institution,  being  the 
elder,  has  a  greater  prestige  and  grander  associations,  the 
latter  has  fairly  established  its  claim  to  equal  rank,  and 
the  merits  of  both  would  be  preserved  and  enhanced  by 
their  combination.  The  conjoint  exhibition  would  not 
only  possess  greater  interest  and  attraction  than  the  ser¬ 
rate  exhibitions — and  it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  their  exhi¬ 
bitions  that  societies  can  promote  the  prosperity  of  art 
but  it  would  also  afford  a  belter  opportunity  of  noting 
and  comparing  the  best  examples  of  the  various  styles  o 
water-colour  painting.  Our  water-colour  school  * - 
tained  an  undisputed  pre-eminence ;  it  is  the  one  branc 
art  in  which  Englishmen  have  surpassed  all  compefi^™  > 
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f  etch  of  these  exhibitions  is  the  prominence  and  excellence  an  introduction  to  the  lady  who  is  approaching  her  with 
the  works  contributed  by  a  band  of  artists  that  has  of  recent  hand  extended,  is  painted  with  remarkable  power,  and  the 
®  been  steadily  increasing  in  number,  and  pressing  them-  conception  is  worthy  of  the  workmanship.  This  figure 
^elves  forward  upon  public  notice.  Although  the  old  Society’s  could  not  be  more  solidly  and  forcibly  rendered  in  oil,  and, 
*  llery  contains  but  one  small  picture  by  Mr  Fred  Walker,  indeed,  the  whole  picture  has  much  of  the  quality  of  an 
^The  Escape  ”  (243),  a  work  displaying  his  characteristic  oil-painting.  The  Oriental  youth  staring  at  the  handsome 
qualities  of  colour  and  drawing,  but  comparatively  insig-  young  girl,  and  the  Scotch  shepherd  in  the  Glengarry  bon- 
nificAut  nevertheless  the  school  or  sect  of  which  he  is  an  net,  are  truthful  and  effective  delineations.  There  is 


nificant  nevertheless  the  school  or  sect  of  which  he  is  an  net,  are  truthful  and  effective  delineations.  There  is 
honoured  member  is  ably  represented  there  as  well  as  at  admirable  painting,  also,  in  this  artist’s  ** Linked  Names” 
the  Institute.  Mr  G.  J.  PinwelPs  ”  Gilbert  It  Becket’s  (63),  but  it  is  somewhat  disappointing.  The  subject  is  per- 

_ The  Saracen  Maiden  entering  London  at  Sundown  ”  haps  as  much  at  fault  here  as  any  part  of  the  execution.  Mr 

(127),  will  probably  attract  more  attention  and  excite  more  E.  K.  Johnson’s  ”  Hival  Florists  ”  (192),  is  a  great  improve- 
diversity  of  opinion  than  any  picture  in  either  of  the  ment  on  any  work  of  his  we  remember  to  have  seen.  There  is 
exhibitions.  In  the  first  place  this  work  is  exceedingly  character  in  the  two  old  gardeners  of  the  last  century,  who 
difficult  to  understand,  and  we  might  even  venture  to  suggest  are  disputing  about  the  merits  of  a  new  species,  and  the 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  painter  himself  could  give  daughters,  slyly  but  merrily  laughing  at  the  discomfiture  of 
any  intelligible  account  of  it.  The  story  on  which  it  is  their  father’s  opponent,  are  pretty  and  cleverly  painted.  The 
founded  fills  upwards  of  half  a  column  of  the  catalogue,  faces  of  the  two  old  men  have  an  unreal  definiteness,  which 
but  the  text  helps  us  little.  Mr  Pinwell  has  attempted  harmonises  ill  with  other  parts  of  the  picture,  and  in 
to  set  before  us  the  landing  of  the  Paynim  damsel,  this  respect  the  picture  closely  resembles  Mr  Houghton’s 
who  fell  in  love  with  Gilbert  k  Becket,  released  him  from  ”  Useless  Mouths,”  and  Mr  Pinwell’s  ”  Gilbert  a  Becket’s 
captivity,  and  followed  him  to  England,  with  no  other  Troth.” 

means  of  discovering  his  whereabouts  than  the  ability  to  Mr  0.  Green’s  **  In  the  Brick-field  ”  (170)  is  the  most 
pronounce  the  word  ”  Gilbert.”  The  graceful  Oriental  noteworthy  example  of  this  class  of  work  in  the  Institute’s 
figure  in  thin  drapery,  unsuited  to  the  climate,  that  exhibition.  The  figures  of  the  two  handsome  young 
occupies  the  centre  of  the  picture,  is  a  beautiful,  impressive,  labourers  and  the  beggar  man,  to  whom  one  of  them  is 


and  altogether  satisfactory  impersonation  of  the  daughter  handing  his  milk  flask,  are  drawn  and  painted  with  minute 
of  the  Saracen  chief ;  but  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  accuracy ;  but  the  effect  of  this  fine  work  is,  to  a  great 
demented-looking  old  man,  the  howling  lunatic,  and  the  extent,  neutralised  by  the  absence  of  aerial  perspective  and 
dancing,  satyr-like  group  following  in  her  train  ?  Are  the  predominance  of  red.  The  reflected  light  that  fills  the 
these  intended  to  represent  Londoners  of  the  period  ?  The  hollow  throws  no  shadows,  and  the  figures  and  objects  stand 
figures  that  precede  the  heroine  would  also  require  expla-  out  with  preternatural  clearness,  but  the  landscape  in  the 
nation,  especially  as  their  faces  exhibit  an  exquisite  softness  background  is  very  pleasant  in  tone.  ”  Jonas  Hanway  and 
and  delicacy  of  expression  which  have  no  apparent  relation  his  Umbrella — the  first  umbrella  in  England  ”  (60),  by 
to  Bunounding  circumstances,  and  the  fantastic  curling  up  Mr  J.  C.  Linton,  is  a  more  perfect,  though  less  ambitious, 
of  the  edges  of  the  drapery  and  spiral  twisting  of  the  robe  picture  of  the  same  kind.  There  is  genuine  humour  in 
of  the  female  certainly  do  not  tend  to  produce  a  belief  in  the  sturdy  innovator,  who  marches  along  with  the  strong 
the  reality  of  the  scene.  The  young  man  with  the  guitar,  shaft  of  his  umbrella  thrown  over  his  shoulder  and  firmly 
courting  his  sweetheart  on  the  bank  at  the  other  side  of  clutched  in  both  hands,  looking  defiance  at  the  maid  and 
the  road,  looks  idiotic ;  but  all  the  characters,  with  the  the  street-boy  who  are  staring  after  him,  the  latter  from 
exception  of  the  children,  seem  to  be  suffering  more  or  less  under  the  shelter  of  an  inverted  clothes  basket.  The 
from  a  similar  complaint.  Considered  as  a  whole,  this  rainy  effect  is  well  rendered,  and  the  drawing  is  not  so 
picture  is  a  failure,  we  might  even  say,  an  abortion ;  but  obtrusive  and  incisive  as  is  generally  the  case  in  the  work  of 
the  detached  parts  of  which  it  consists  are  nearly  all  painterswhohavedistinguished  themselves  as  wood-draughts- 
painted  with  consummate  skill,  and  several  of  them  are  men.  None  of  Mr  H.  Herkomer’s  contributions  is  so  impor- 
exceedingly  beautiful.  We  would  instance,  in  particular,  the  tant  as  his  “  Chelsea  Pensioners,”  exhibited  in  the  Institute’s 
finely  composed  family  group  near  the  turning  of  the  road  Gallery  last  autumn,  but  each  of  his  four  small  drawings 
on  the  left,  and  especially  the  little  girl  with  the  doll  has  its  characteristic  excellence.  The  best  is  entitled  ”  A 
in  her  arms,  looking  wistfully  and  bashfully  towards  Chat  on  the  Way  ”  (225),  and  represents  a  beautiful  lady 
the  foreign  lady,  as  work  that  only  an  artist  of  genius  talking  to  an  old  man  and  an  old  woman  at  the  gate  of  a 
could  execute.  The  children  surrounding  the  figure,  which  small  cottage.  What  the  white  sky  or  background  in 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  calling  **  the  Harbour  fool,”  are  this  and  other  of  Mr  Herkomer’s  drawings  means,  wo 
nlso  very  effective,  and  the  reflected  light  suffusing  the  know  not.  Mr  Wm.  Small  is  represented  only  by  a 
picture  is  admirably  rendered.  Wo  would  remind  Mr  finished  and  exquisite  little  drawing  of  a  path,  chequered 
nuwell,  however,  that  with  light  and  shade,  entitled  ”  Early  Spring  ”  (29),  and 

W  wood,  bark,  aad  learem  .ingly  perfect  may  be,  ““  “'I?"**®'* 

But,  clapt  hod^e-podge  together,  they  don’t  make  a  tree.  (‘-0)-  8“^  Gilbert  sends  eight  coloured 

w  .  illustrations  to  the  exhibition  of  the  society  over  which  he 

sa  ‘^’ii  .  **  **  (164),  on  the  presides,  the  largest  being  a  picture  of  “Louis  XIV. 

me  wall,  w  ^eatly  inferior  to  the  picture  we  have  just  transacting  business  with  his  Ministers  in  the  apartments 
a  s'^'l  merit,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  example  of  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  ”  (HI),  remarkable  for  the 

^  Bimi  ar  class  of  work.  The  contortion  of  the  drapery  richness  and  dash  of  the  colouring  of  the  costumes,  and 
^  unreal,  and  the  composition  is  equally  for  the  weakness  of  the  colour  and  drawing  of  the  faces, 

are^*  11°*  *  fusion,  but  the  incidents  it  depicts  We  greatly  prefer  Sir  John’s  “  Scene  from  *  Twelfth 

*ane^  enough,  and  the  characters  are  quite  Night ’’’to  his  larger  work,  although  it  also  is  rather  a 

Women  yepresents  a  crowd  of  old  men,  coloured  illustration  than  a  picture. 

the  i  f  already  occupied  so  much  space  with  figure 

by  tura*  *  ^®^*®val  town,  which  is  preparing  for  a  siege  pictures,  that  we  can  only  direct  attention  to  a  few  of  the 
•re  draw”^  out  the  “  useless  mouths.”  Many  of  the  faces  most  original  and  interesting  landscapes  in  the  two  exhibi- 
rsther  8*‘cyt  force  and  feeling,  and  it  is  in  pictorial  tions,  passing  over  the  works  of  veterans  like  Mr  Birket 

^  unity  that  the  work  is  deficient.  The  Foster  and  Mr  E.  Duncan,  whose  styles  and  subjects  are 

the  detail  ^  h  sacrificed  to  precision  of  detail,  and  known  and  appreciated  by  all.  Mr  Alfred  W.  Hunt  is  repre- 

^  more  br»  d  ^  been  finished  with  uniform  care.  There  sented  by  eight  drawings  which,  without  exception,  display 
W  M  and  a  finer  feeling  for  colour  in  artistic  qualities  of  a  high  and  rare  order.  “Durham” 

^otherandfVf  •  — ^Emigrant  receiving  (69)  is  a  fine  example  of  this  artist’s  work,  being  at  once 

^erkism  I**. (76), but  the  effect  of  this  poetical  and  real.  Near  this  picture  hang  two  drawings 

ueis  of  ***^®**®^  by  the  dismal  blackness  and  crude-  of  equally  high  merit,  by  Mr  Albert  Goodwin,  one  entitled 

by  the  melodramatic  attitude  “Pilgrims”  (70),  showing  a  large  company  of  travellers 
bsired  i  ^^A^®  ®®utral  figure.  The  beautiful  red-  passing  down  a  valley — spanned  by  a  delicate  rainbow, 
touching  her  brother’s  arm,  as  if  to  request  through  which  a  troubled  sky  of  singular  depth  and  truth- 


Roots,  wood,  bark,  and  leaves,  singly  perfect  may  be, 
out,  clapt  hod^e-podge  together,  they  don’t  make  a  tree. 
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fulness  is  seen — and  making  their  way  to  the  **  silent  river 
far  beyond  ;  anS  'the  other  called  The  Fugitive’s  Rest  ’ 
(6G),  a  gently-sloping  vale,  with  groups  of  deer  on  either 
side,  that  on  the  right  bank  pausing  in  front  of  a  truant 
schoolboy  who  has  thrown  himself  lazily  on  the  grass.  In 
**  Abingdon  Churchyard— old  men  going  to  prayers  ”  (15), 
we  have  another  admirable  example  of  this  artist’s  best 
work.  The  white  morning  mist,  rising  from  the  grass  and 
hanging  about  the  trees,  is  finely  suggested,  and  the  old  men 
making  their  way  through  it  along  the  pavement  look  like 
those 

O’er  whom  the  nnbeholden 
Hangs  in  a  night  with  which  they  cannot  cope. 

The  largest  and  best  of  Mr  Francis  Powell’s  contributions 
is  “A  Channel  Tug  making  up  to  a  Dismasted  Ship  ”  (177), 
which  is  noteworthy  for  the  free  movement  of  the  sea,  and 
the  feeling  of  mass  and  liquidity  given  to  the  water,  which 
is  painted  in  solid  colour,  while  the  sky  overhead  is  rendered 
in  transparent  colour.  Mr  0.  Davidson  exhibits  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  drawings,  a  large  proportion  of  them  being 
works  of  extraordinary  merit,  admirable  alike  in  colour 
and  in  sentiment.  We  can  only  instance  the  two  on  the  third 
screen  in  the  Society’s  Gallery,  “  Early  Spring — Bed-hill  ” 
(251)  and  “  Oat  Field,  Streatley  ”  (261),  of  which  the 
latter  is,  on  the  whole,  our  favourite.  On  the  same  screen 
Mr:J..W.  North  has  two  drawings,  his  only  contributions 
this  year,  White  Clematis  in  early  spring  ”  (249)  being 
the  best,  and  it  is 'a  picture  that  sustains,  without  increasing, 
the  artist’s  reputation.  Mr  George  P.  Boyce  exhibits  two 
twilight  effects,  which  attract  attention  from  their  extra¬ 
ordinary  fidelity,  although  the  subjects  seem  scarcely  to 
justify  the  labour  and  skill  expended  on  them.  The 
Coming  Storm”  (146)  is  the  best  of  the  five  drawings  Mr 
H.  Clarence  Whaite  has  sent  to  the  Society’s  exhibition, 
and  it  is  a  work  of  great  promise  and  no  mean  intrinsic 
excellence. 

In  the  Institute’s  exhibition  there  is  also  a  large  number 
of  good  landscapes,  but  comparatively  few  of  them  call  for 
any  comment.  Mr  H.  G.  Hine’s  admirable  drawings  are 
highly  esteemed  by  every  one  who  has  seen  them,  and  this 
year  his  works  are  again  the  best  of  their  kind  in  this 
gallerjr*  Mr  Edward  Hargitt  docs  not  show  any  marked 
adva'nce,  but  bis  Moorland  Road”  (143)  and  On  a 
Highland  Road”  (45)  have  that  fresh,  crisp,  out-of- 
door  feeling  that  characterises  all  his  best  pictures.  Mr 
TV'XJollier’s  “Near  Elstead,  Surrey”  (157),  and  “A  Sandy 
Road  in  Sussex”  (80),  are  genuine  sketches,  the  grey 
sky,  iho  wide  stretch  of  moor,  and  the  clump  of  firs 
in  the  former  being  rigorously  and  truthfully  painted. 
''Lock,  Hoi”  (126),  is  the  title  of  Mr  E.  J.  Gregory’s 
solitary  contribution,  but  it  is  a  work  that  will  increase 
hit  reputation.  The  twilight  refiections  in  the  smooth 
water  are  very  effectively  rendered,  and  although,  as  a 
whole,  the  picture  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  it  contains  a 
great  deal  of  thoughtful  and  clever  work,  and  shows  a  fine 
sense  of  colour.  Mr  Edward  H.  Fahey  is  another  young 
artist  who  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  whose  works  deserve 
commendation. 


torcibie  passages,  and  affords  room  for  impressiv.^ 
acting  by  competent  performers.  Signor  Bagagiolo  2 
Thursday,  hardly  up  to  the  mark  as  Claudius,  and  Sieiorf 
Cesari  and  Tagliafico  were  disappointing  in  the  insignificant 
parts  of  Laertes  and  Horatio.  Mdlle  Sessi,  however  wm 
pleasing  all  along  as  Ophelia,  while  in  the  fifth  part  when 
Hamlet  throws  her  off  in  his  madness,  she  sang  and  acted 
very  well  indeed,  and  her  representation  of  Ophelia’s  own 
madness  in  the  last  scene  was  admirable,  her  rendering  of  the 
elaborate  and  very  difficult  soliloquy  being  no  less  worthy 
of  praise.  The  strength  of  this  opera,  however,  was  in  the 
part  of  Hamlet  as  it  is  here  interpreted  by  M.  Faure.  There 
is  something  unnatural  in  M.  Faure’s  representation  during 
the  first  half,  up  to  the  play-scene  by  which  he  is  convinced 
of  the  King’s  guilt ;  and  in  his  conception  of  this  scene 
M.  Faure  is  least  satisfactory.  He  redeems  all,  however 
by  the  tragic  force  and  truth  with  which,  in  the  ensubg 
scene,  he  reproves  his  mother,  and  shows  that  there  is  no 
room  left  in  his  shrivelled  heart  for  poor  Ophelia.  M. 
Faure’s  acting  is  nearly  always  so  excellent  that  one  is  apt 
to  forget  how  excellent  he  also  is  as  a  singer.  The  great 
but  not  the  only  merit  of  his  singing  is,  that  it  thoroughly 
expresses  the  spirit  of  the  part  he  assumes. 

Further  proof  of  M.  Faure’s  powers  was  unexpectedly 
afforded  last  week,  when,  in  the  absence  of  Signor  Cotogni 
he  played  Alfonso  in  “  La  Favorita.”  M.  Faure  threw 
wonderful  life  into  this  rather  insipid  part,  and,  with 
Madame  Lucca’s  eflScient  help  as  Leonora,  turned  melo¬ 
drama  into  tragedy  in  the  scene  in  which,  finding  that 
Leonora  has  all  along  been  in  correspondence  with  Ferdi- 
nando,  he  gives  her  in  marriage  to  him,  preventing,  till  it 
is  too  late,  the  soldier’s  discovery  that  his  new  wife  is  the 
King’s  cast-off  mistress.  M.  Faure’s  singing  also  was 
excellent,  his  A  tanto  amor”  being  only  the  choicest 
morsel  in  a  representation  admirable  throughout.  Signor 
Nicolini  was  hardly  less  eflScient  as  Ferdinando,  though,  in 
the  first  of  last  week’s  performances,  his  more  delicate 
voice  was  half  drowned  by  the  too  noisy  chorus.  In 
praise  of  Madame  Lucca’s  Leonora  it  is  needless  to  say 
anything. 

This  charming  singer,  however,  was  more  at  home  last 
week,  and  very  much  more  charming,  in  the  part  of  ZerUna, 
in  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  which  is  in  every  way  exactly  suited  to 
her.  She  also  acquitted  herself  well  as  Margherita,  in 
“  Faust,”  on  Monday  night ;  and  better  on  Tuesday  as 
Cherubino,  in  “Le  Nozze  di  Figaro.”  All  the  available 
strength  of  the  theatre,  enhanced  by  the  addition  of 
Madame  Miolan  Carvalho,  who  then  appeared  for  the  first 
time  this  season,  was  brought  together  for  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  Mozart’s  most  musical  opera.  Madame  Carvalho 
was  somewhat  disappointing  as  the  Countess,  although  there 
was  nothing  to  disappoint  any  one  in  her  delightful  render¬ 
ing  of  the  “  Dove  sono.”  The  whole  performance  of  this 
opera  was  good,  Mdlle  Sessi  being  only  too  saucy  as  Susanna, 
and  M.  Faure  altogether  successful  as  Figaro. 

Signor  Caravoglia  and  Mdlle  Sessi  acquitted  themwlvw 
very  well  last  week  in  two  performances  of  “  La  Traviata. 
To-night,  Mdlle  Albani,  after  a  fortnight’s  pause,  is  to  ap 
pear  again  in  “La  Sonnambula,”  and  on  Tuesday  she  will 
make  her  first  essay  in  “  Martha.”  The  first  appearance  of 
Mdlle  Brandt,  concerning  whom  much  is  promised,  is 
announced  for  Thursday,  when  she  is  to  be  Leonora  in 
“  Fidelio,”  and  Madame  Patti  is  expected  to  appear  m 
“Dinorah  ”  next  Saturday. 


ROYAL  ITALIAN  OPERA. 

**  Hamlet”  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  Thursday 
evening,  when  Madame  Saar  made  her  first  appearance  in 
England  as  the  Queen.  The  evident  nervousness  of  the 
debutante  was  in  the  way  of  her  success ;  and  in  the  fifth  part, 
when  this  nervousness  had  to  some  extent  worn  off,  she  sang 
and  acted  with  considerable  vigour.  She  has  a  deep  con¬ 
tralto  voice,  which,  when  she  has  become  at  home  with  an 
English  audience,  may  be  very  effective  ;  but  we  must  hear 
her  agkm  before  offering  an  opinion  on  her  merits.  For 
the  rest,  the  performance  was  very  satisfactory.  Ambroise 
Thomas’s*  opera  does  some  violence  to  the'  spirit  of 
Shakespeare’s  play,  and  unless  illustrated  by  Shakespeare’s 
play  its  plot  would  be  scarcely  intelligible.  Hamlet’s  love 
passages  with  Ophelia,  and  her  luckless  fate,  are  made 
nearly  everything ;  but  both  the  love-making  and  the 
suicide  are  brought  down  to  the  very  conventional 
standarch  of  the  ordinary  librettist.  Yet  the  opera 
is  very  musical  throughout,  with  some  sparkling  and 


HER  MAJESTY’S  OPERA. 

The  first  novelties  in  Mr  Mapleson’s  pro^mmo  aiw 
announced  for  Tuesday  next,  when  Mdlle  Marie  Boze  is 
make  her  debut  in  “  Faust,”  and  for  Saturday,  whw 
Signori  Italo  Campanini  and  Rota  are  to 
“  Lucrezia  Borgia ;  ”  but  there  is  little  need  of  noveln^ 
when  such  masterpieces  as  “Les  Huguenots”  and 
ramide  ”  are  performed  as  eflSciently  as  they  have  been 
done  this  week  by  the  established  members  of  the  company* 
Every  one  is  familiar  with  Mdlle  Titiens’s  Valentins  w 
Madame  Trebelli-Bettini’s  Urbano.  Both  are  everyth^b 
that  could  be  desired ;  and  they  are  well  su] 
other  performers  in  the  opera,  while  the  choi 


id  ofchei- 
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.  1  arrangements,  under  SSir  Michael  Uosta  s  direction, 
.  the  utmost  possible  effect  to  Meyerbeer’s  impressive 
^  c  Quite  as  good  is  the  performance  of  Rossini’s  yet 
imposing  opera,  which  was  given  for  the  first  time 
kst  Monday.  Here,  of  course,  Mdlle  Titiens  took  the 
Dart  which,  perhaps,  she  alone  of  all  the  singers  now  on 
the  stage  is  competent  to  take  effectively;  and  her 
Semiramide  is  well  matched  by  the  Arsace  of  Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini.  Both  performers  are  as  good  actresses 
as  singers,  and  they  are  equally  successful  in 
ffiving  full  dramatic  force  to  the  story,  while  they 
almost  free  it  of  its  more  repulsive  ‘features,  and  in 
making  thoroughly  delightful  the  almost  too  florid 
music  with  which  it  abounds,  and  of  which  several  of 
the  more  brilliant  passages  fall  to  their  share.  Signor 
Foli  was  quite  at  home  in  the  music  assigned  to  Oroe, 
and  Signor  Agnesi,  though  his  acting  was,  for  the  most 
part,  faulty,  was  very  successful  in  the  difScult  work 
assigned  to  Assur.  His  acting,  also,  was  very  good  in 
the  scene  of  recrimination  with  Semiramide  that  opens  the 


obvious.  Where  children  brought  credit,  happiness,  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  there  the  only  parent  was  the  father  in  the  eye  of  the  law  ; 
but  where  there  was  only  shame  and  discredit  the  only  parent  was 
the  mother.  Mrs  Fawcett  urged  that  if  women  suffered  from 
unjust  laws,  they  suffered  even  more  from  laws  that  were  not 
unjust,  but  were  unjustly  administered.  She  alluded  to  the 
difference  in  sentences  in  criminal  cases,  and  contrasted  tho 
seven  years*  penal  servitude  and  forty  lashes  with  the  cat  given  to. 
a  robber  who  knocked  a  man  down  and  tried  to  steal  his  watch,  with 
the  three  months  awarded  to  a  brute  who  pushed  his  wife  under  a 
dray  on  London  Bridge,  and  the  four  months  to  the  ruiBan  who. 
knocked  out  the  eye  of  his  mistress.  Then  there  was  the  case  of 
the  drunken  ruffian  at  Preston,  who  put  his  wife  on  the  fire  and 
burnt  her  to  death,  the  coroner’s  jury  returning  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter  !  If  that  was  manslaughter,  what  was  murder  ?  There 
could  not  be  a  case  of  more  brutal  and  disgusting  murder.  Such 
cases  proved  that  their  grievances  were  not  sentimental,  but  real. 
Mr  W.  D.  Christie  moved — “  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  in 
any  system  of  government  avowedly  representative  the  wants  and 
interests  of  the  unrepresented  classes  are  certain  to  suffer,”  and 
the  motion  was  seconded  by  Miss  Morgan,  a  graduate  in  medicino 
at  Zurich,  and  supported  by  the  Rev.  Llewelyn  Davies.  Mr  W. 
Johnston,  M.P.,  moved — “  That  the  extension  to  women  of  poli¬ 
tical  rights,  by  strengthening  in  them  the  sense  of  responsibility^ 
and  the  duties  of  citiaenship,  would  be  attended  by  results  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the  state.”  Mrs  VV.  Burbury 
seconded,  and  Professor  Clifford  supported,  the  motion.  On  the 
motion  of  Mr  J.  F.  Hamilton,  M.A.,  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge^ 
seconded  by  Miss  Beedy,  M.A.,  the  president  was  instructed  ta 
sign  a  petition  in  support  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill. 

Mr  John  Macdonell  lectured  on  Women’s  Suffrage  at  the  Lecture, 
Hall,  in  Lower  Seymour  street,  on  the  18th  inst.  In  the  absence 
of  Mr  Thomas  Hughes,  M  P.,  who  had  promised  to  preside, 
Mr  W.  D.  Christie,  O.B.,  took  the  chair.  Mr  Sidney  Colvin,  Mra 
William  Burbury,  Mr  Max  Cullinan,  and  Mr  W.  M.  liossctti 
addressed  the  meeting.  Mr  Sidney  Colvin  said  that,  while  there 
were  many  people  who  were  actively  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  women,  there  were  many  more  who  were  simply 
apathetic  on  the  subject,  who  affected  to  consider  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  as  trivial,  and  the  suffrage  itself  a  thing  so  slight  as  not  to  be, 
worth  contending  for.  For  his  part,  he  looked  upon  this  cause  as- 
one  of  the  most  sacred  causes  of  the  day.  He  did  not  deny  that 
there  were  real  and  substantial  differences  between  the  capabilities 
of  men  and  women ;  but,  till  all  the  purely  arbitrary  restrictions 
now  laid  upon  half  of  the  human  race  were  removed^,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  these  differences  were  ;  therefore  bo  re¬ 
garded  this  measure  as  a  first  step  towards  bringing  society  into  a 
sane  and  healthy  condition.  People  said  that  the  enfranchisement 
of  women  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  retrograde  party., 
But  was  it  likely  that  the  women  of  wide  sympathies,  who  inte¬ 
rested  themselves  in  this  and  other  public  questions — women  who 
read  and  thought  amd  worked — wouhl  prove,  when  they  got  the 
suffrage,  to  be  enemies  of  progress?  He  believed  that  one  of  tbo 
first  and  best  effects  of  the  passing  of  this  Bill-^as  pass  it  must  and 
should— ’Would  be  an  importation  of  sympathy  into  politics.  In 
moving  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob  Bright’s  Bill,  Mr  Culvin. 
urged  the  meeting  not  only  to  hold  up  their  hands  for  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  but  to  talk  and  agitate  and  bother  tiU  they  got  the  Bill  passed. 
Mrs  Wm.  Burbury  seconded  the  resolution.  If,  as  so  many  people- 
feared,  this  measure  was  likely  to  promote  what  is  called  senti¬ 
mental  legislature,  she  said  she  should  be  entirely  oppose<l  to  it,. 
But  she  could  not  understand  how  people,  who  knew  anything  of 
both  men  and  women,  could  talk  as  if  all  men  were  guided  by 
pure  reason  and  women  by  pare  sentiment,  though  she  admitted 
that  society  had  long  been  doing  its  best  to  make  women  emo-. 
tional,  while  it  almost  forbade  them  to  be  reasonable.  If  women, 
had  public  duties  and  responsibilities  they  would,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  receive  an  education  to  fit  them  to  bear  their  responsibili¬ 
ties  and  discharge  tbelr  duties,  and  it  wouhl  no  longer  be  necessary 
to  apologise,  as  she  had  lately  heard  it  done,  for  teaching  logic 
and  political  economy  in  girls*  schools.  Mr  Max  Cullinan,  in 
proposing  thanks  to  the  chairman,  said  that  it  was  no  argument 
against  this  measure,  even  suppasing  it  were  true,  to  say  that 
really  clever,  great  women  did  not  want  the  suffrage.  It  was  not 
for  women  of^  genius  but  for  humble  women  of  average  abilities 
that  the  fraimhise  was  needed.  It  would  stimulate  them  to  a 
higher  sense  of  the'r  responsibilities  as  social,  intellectual,  and 
moral  beings,  and  for  their  sakes  he  should  continue  to  ask  for  it 
whether  the  great  women  wished  for  it  or  not.  Mr  W.  M, 
Roesetti  seconded  the  vote  of  thanks.  He  said  that  no  one  could 
desire  to  see  this  measure  passed  more  than  he  did.  He  did  not 
fear  the  effect  of  feminine  sentiment  on  politics.  Sentiment  wae 
the  basis  sdl  that  is  best  in  legislation ;  justice  itself  being  ii^ 


“ViBOiNius”  AT  THE  Qtjekn’s  Theatbe. — Sheridan 
Knowles’s  rather  heavy,  but  very  clever,  tragedy  was 
revived  at  this  theatre  last  Saturday,  and,  being  performed 
on  alternate  nights  with  “  Cymbeline,”  ought  to  attract  good 
audiences  for  the  little  time  it  is  to  run.  The  play  exactly 
suits  the  players,  and  thus  is,  in  one  way,  the  most  satisfactory 
revival  that  has  been  attempted  by  the  present  manage¬ 
ment.  Mr  Ryder  is  very  well  fitted  as  Virginius,  and  his 
declamation,  except  in  one  or  two  passages  that  call  for 
pathetic  treatment  rather  than  bluster,  is  impressive  ;  and 
Mr  Marston  is  even  more  successful  as  Siccius  Dentatus. 
Mr  Marston’s  handling  of  this  subordinate  part,  which  in 
his  hands  becomes  nearly  the  most  important  part  in  the 
play,  deserves  very  hearty  praise.  Mr  George  Rignold,  too, 
acquits  himself  altogether  creditably  as  Julius.  There  is 
not  a  great  deal  for  Miss  Hodson  to  do  as  Virginia ;  but 
she  does  it  all  very  gracefully  indeed.  Each  new  part  that 
Miss  Hodson  assumes  enables  her  to  bring  out  some  new 
characteristic,  and  strengthens  her  position  as  one  of  our 
most  promising  actresses.  We  may  note,  as  especially 
worthy  of  praise,  her  behaviour  in  the  fourth  act,  when  she 
18  waiting  for,  and  after,  the  arrival  of  her  father,  who,  she  I 
hopes,  will  save  her  from  the  dreaded  snare  of  Appius 
Claudius.  Here,  too,  Mr  Ryder  acta  with  great  ability, 
and  his  presentment  of  the  stern  Roman’s  battle  with 
hinaself,  while  he  resolves  to  save  Virginia’s  honour  by 
taking  her  life,  and  of  his  wild  unrest  after  the  deed  is  done, 

18  excellent  throughout.  Mr  Dalton  plays  pretty  well  as 
Appius  Claudius,  but  very  few  of  the  other  actors  are 
equal  to  their  work. 


Loimoir  National  Society  for  Women’s  Suffraob. — On  April 
catA  held  at  the  Victoria  Hall,  Kensington,  to  advo- 

nrA  women  to  the  suffrage.  Mrs  Fawcett,  who 

old  probably  would  be  accused  of  going  over 

ground,  but  the  qtiestion  of  female  suffrage  must  be  gone  over 
T  their  claim  was  admitted.  On  the  Ist  of 

of  w  *'*cob  Bright’s  Bill  for  removing  the  electoral  disabilities 
not  ^o'lld  be  brought  on  for  second  reading,  and  they  were 
reuAmki  respect  at  least  Parliament  might 

fearnntV”^  unjust  judge  of  the  parable,  who  said  “Though  I 
me  I  w'li  regard  man,  yet  because  this  woman  troubleth 

Thev  o  her,  lest  by  her  continual  coming  she  weary  me.” 

ODnipJ  1*^  warning  to  those  in  the  House  of  Commons  who 
regardftH**"**  •  suffrage,  that  though  they  feared  not  justice  nor 
intention  y®t  they  must  know  that  there  was  a  settled 

grantMi  ♦k  ”  women  to  weary  them  continually  until  they 

*0  ProT®  f^quest.  It  was  said  that  they  had  altogether  failed 
inn  in  wonaen  themselves  cared  for  the  franchise,  but  meet- 
•onntrr  k*  suffrage  had  been  held  all  over  the 

'rho  ^  k  ^  largely  attended  by  women  of  all  classes,  | 

^twoett  tk***^"^**  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  snbject.  Mrs 
grieroDt  i  several  instances  in  which  women  bad  suffered 

their  exclusion  from  political  power,  and 
without  A  ^  out  the  case  of  Mrs  Shillitoe,  who  marrying 

marriage  settlement  had  had  her  fortune  swept  away  to 
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the  main  an  affair  of  aenUment.  The  chairman  then  signed  the 
petition  on  behalf  of  the  meeting.  ^ 

On  the  23rd  in«t.,  at  the  Sydenham  Lecture  Hall,  Mrs  Fawcett 
lectured  to  a  crowded  audience,  James  Howard,  Fsq.,  M.P.  for 
Bedford,  presiding.  After  the  lecture,  on  the  motion  of  Mrs  Wm 
Burbury,  seconded  by  Mrs  Algernon  Kingsford,  a  petition  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  was  signed  by  the  Chairman. 

Another  meeting  was  held  at  Westbourne  Hall,  Bayswater,  on 
the  24th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr  W.  D.  Christie.  Dr 
Bremer,  M.P.,  in  proposing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Mr  Jacob 
Bright’s  Bill,  said  that  until  women  had  some  recognised  and 
^lirect  means  of  letting  their  voices  be  heard  on  political  questions 
it  would  be  impossible  to'  say  that  all  sides  of  any  question  had 
received  fair  consideration.  On  many  great  social  problems  now 
pressing  urgently  for  solution,  the  opinion  of  women  was  especially 
needed,  and  for  that  opinion  to  have  its  full  value  it  must  be  a 
responsible  opinion.  The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Hon. 
Auberon  IlerWrt,  M.P.,  who  said  he  considered  that  this  measure 
was  of  the  greatest  importance,  because  it  involved  the  wide  prin¬ 
ciple  of  breaking  down  all  artificial  barriers  that  now  divided  the 
work  and  interests  of  men  from  the  work  and  interests  of 
women,  and  so  making  full  sympathy  between  men  and  women 
possible.  It  might  be  very  poetical  to  talk  of  a  man  seeing  him- 
.sclf  reflected  in  his  wife  as  in  a  mirror,  but  he  thought  the  effect 
•on  men  of  indulging  their  vanity  by  thus  contemplating  their  own 
>reflections  was  anything  but  good.  Let  women  have  full  scope 
dor  intellectual  development,  and  they  would  not  only  be  happier 
themselves,  but,  by  intelligent  and  sympathizing  companionship, 
4hey  would  enrich  the  lives  of  their  husbands,  fathers,  and 
brothers.  Mr  L.  H.  Conrtenay,  Miss  Morgan,  M.D.,  the  Bev.  J. 
Allanson  Ficton,  the  Rev.  Edwin  A.  Abbott,  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Hameis,  and  Mr  H.  D.  Warr  also  addressed  the  meeting.  At  the 
close  of  the  proceedings  the  petition  in  favour  of  the  Women’s 
Disabilities  Bill  was  signed  by  the  Chairman  on  behalf  of  the 
4Xi3eting. 

The  Natioital  Society  for  Women’s  Sdffraoe.  —  A 
public  meeting  in  support  of  the  Bill  for  the  Extension  of 
the  Electoral  Franchise  to  Women  Householdeis  and  Ratepayers 
will  be  held  next  Monday  evening,  in  St  George’s  Hall.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  by  Mr  Jacob  Bright,  M.P.,  and  Mrs  Garrett 
Anderson,  M.D.,  Mrs  Fawcett,  Rev.  Llewelyn  Davies,  Mr  Thos. 

•  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mrs  Crawshay  (of  Merthyr  Tydvil),  Miss  Taylour 
(Scotland),  Miss  Tod,  of  Belfast,  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Mr  Arthur 
Arnold,  and  others  will  address  the  meeting.  On  Tuesday  evening 
a  soiree  of  friends  of  the  Women’s  Suffrage  cause, — for  which  in* 
vitations  have  been  issued  by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society, — will  take  place  at  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel, 
at  nine  o’clock.  The  Central  Committee  have  also  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  Conference,  to  be  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
Hotel,  on  Thursday,  May  2nd,  at  eleven  a.m.,  to  consider  future 
operations  consequent  on  the  result  of  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Wednesday,  when  the  Women’s  Disabilities 
Removal  Bill  comes  on  for  second  reading. 

Sunday  Lecture  Society. — On  April  21,  Dr  Mouat  lectured 
on  *‘The  Hindus,- Ancient  and  Modern.”  He  commenced  with 
an  expression  of  surprise  at  the  little  interest  taken  in  India  by 
the  English  public,  and  urged  that  no  other  country  in  the 
world  offered  more  occasion  for  profitable  study.  The  religion 
of  the  Hindus,  he  said,  is  by  no  means  the  compound  of  cruelty 
and  childishness  generally  represented,  nor  is  it  deficient  in  the 
poetry,  patriotism,  and  tolerance  of  polytheism  generally.  The 
manner  in  which  the  modern  Hindus  have  accepted  and  profited 
by  the  education  wisely  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  was  dwelt  upon  at  some  length.  It  was  shown, 
from  the  educational  experience  of  the  lecturer,  to  be  a  purely 
eecular  system  of  public  instruction,  from  which  all  religious 
teaching  is  of  necessity  excluded,  and  it  has  produced  a  body 
of  educated  men  who  are  'now  effecting  a  mighty  revolution 
among  their  countrymen,  and  eliminating  from  their  own  religion 
those  features  and  practices  which  are  inimical  to  purity  of  life 
and  manners.  They  are  likewise  engaged  in  the  reconstruction 
of  native  society  on  a  basis  in  harmony  with  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  Dr  Mouat  then  proceeded  to  show  that  the  picture  painted 
of  the  Hindus  in  general,  and  of  the  Bengalis  in  particular, 
by  Mill,  Macaulay,  and  some  other  writers  of  note,  is  not  an 
accurate  portraiture,  and  that  in  courage,  honesty,  veracity,  and 
independence  they  are  not  really  behind  the  rest  of  the  world. 
His  remarks  on  these  points  were  illustrated  by  the  results  of  his 
personal  obsir rations  during  an  experience  of  thirty  years,  in 
which  he  was  brought  into  intimate  communication  with  all 
classes  of  native  society.  The  science  and  amusements  of  the 
Hindus  were  next  spoken  of ;  reference  was  made  to  the  great 
Hindu  epics,  the  *Mahabharata’  and  the  *  Ramayana ;’ and  the 
position  assigned  to  Hindu  w'omen  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
was  examined  and  described.  The  Hindu  village  system  of  local 
self-government,  the  trade  guilds  of  the  Hindus,  and  their  Courts 
of  Arbitration,  were  also  referred  to  ;  and  the  lecturer  concluded 
%vitli  a  hope  that  due  regard  would  henceforth  be  given  to  their 
ancient  civilisation,  and  no  attempts  be  made  by  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  legislation  to  force  prematurely  into  new  grooves  a 
people  so  eminently  conservative  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
usages  of  their  forefathers.  A  study  of  their  institutions  and 
characteristics  would  amply  repay  the  pains  bestowed  upon  them, 
and  some  of  their  ancient  practices  might  be  followed  with  advan¬ 
tage  even  by  the  great  nation  to  which  the  government  of  India 
bad  been  entrusted,  until  her  own  sons  were  again  fitted  to  rule 
over  the  fair  and  fertile  regions  which  are  their  birthright  and 
their  heritage. 


EEEWHON. 

Erewhon;  or.  Over  the  Bange,  TrUbner, 

To  help  U8  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  to  exam* 
ourselves  from  an  entirely  indifferent  and  external 
point,  nothing  is  better  than  fiction.  We  are  so  comnlewJ 
at  the  mercy  of  traditionary  views,  that  oven  origimdiW  2 
seldom  more  than  a  leap  from  one  set  of  forxnnhs  to 
another.  And  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  every  shrS 
of  self-love,  we  should  still  approach  the  consideratio^ 
our  own  opinions  with  an  hereditary  tendency  to  apnrov 
them  almost  as  strong  as  the  disposition  of  a  cjircns  hone 
to  run  round  in  a  circle.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  while  w 
resent  with  indignation  any  effort  to  demonstrate  the  nn* 
soundness  of  our  own  opinion's,  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to 
descriptions  of  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant  opinions 
of  other  people.  The  author  of  ‘Erewhon*  has  availed 
himself  of  this  singular  feature  of  our  character,  and  has 
under  the  guise  of  Erewhonians,  held  us  up  to  ridicule  and 
treated  our  most  cherished  opinions  with  biting  scorn.  This 
device  at  once  recalls  the  memorable  performance  of  ^Oulli. 
ver*s  Travels,*  although  it  falls  short  of  that  remarkable 
work.  It  is  too  abstract,  too  thickly  studied  with  argn. 
mentative  expostulation,  and  not  sufficiently  transmuted 
into  the  concrete  forms  of  daily  life  to  rival  the  world-wide 
reputation  of  Swift’s  satire ;  but,  as  an  example  of  the 
same  kind  of  work,  it  may  hold  an  almost  equally  high 
place  among  those  whose  previous  reading  prepares  them  for 
the  topics  of  the  book. 

The  plot  is  tery  simple,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The  author 
states  that  he  left  England  to  better  his  fortune  in  some 
new  colony,  but  he  refuses  to  say  at  what  season,  lest  we 
should  discover  in  what  hemisphere  this  colony  was.  The 
colony  was  only  a  few  years  opened  to  Europeans,  and  it 
lay  on  a  coast  well  known.  The  country,  generally,  was 
deeply  wooded  down  to  the  sea,  except  at  this  spot,  and  two 
or  three  hundred  miles  inland  there  was  a  range  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
After  staying  here  some  time,  our  author,  burning  with  the 
Christian’s  thirst  for  gold,  and  an  Englishman’s  love  of 
adventure,  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  to  the  other  side. 
After  a  series  of  adventures,  the  author  made  his  way 
through  a  pass  in  the  mountains,  and  found  himself  in  the 
new  and  peculiar  country  that  he  has  described  to  us  under 
the  name  of  Erewhon,  or  Nowhere.  -  This  country  is  in¬ 
habited  by  a  people  extremely  like,  and  yet  extremely  un¬ 
like,  ourselves.  They  have  a  regular  system  of  admmister- 
ing  justice,  but  they  do  not  punish  immoral  acts;  they 
treat  as  crimes  only  physical  defects  and  illnesses.  They 
have  a  mode  of  worship  which  bears  a  remarkable  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  Church  of  England  service,  only  the  gods 
worshipped  are  different.  They  have  another  kind  of 
worship — of  the  goddess  Ydgrun — which  is  not  unlike  the 
popular  devotion  rendered  in  this  country  to  Mrs  Grundy 
They  have  no  baptism,  but  they  have  “  birth-formul», 
which  serve  pretty  much  the  same  purpose.  They  bere 
“  Colleges  of  Unreason,**  and  they  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  learning  the  “  hypothetical  language,**  the  chief  recom¬ 
mendation  of  which  study  is  that  it  is  rarely  of  any  use  o 
the  men  that  acquire  it, — all  which  is  not  unlike  the  studies 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  while  the  author’s 
demonstration  of  the  “  unreasonableness  of  reason  oug 
to  mark  him  out  as  the  future  head  of  the  great  country 
and  clerical  party.  ^  i  •  * 

The  author’s  first  acquaintance,  as  is  natural  in 
country  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  Europe  i  ^ 
centuries,  is  with  the  inside  of  a  prison.  ^  There  • 
detained  until  he  can  learn  the  Erewhonian  langi^^» 
and  the  authorities  consider  what  is  to  be  done  ^tn  • 
Their  inquiries  are  directed,  not  to  his  antecedent 
moral  character,  but  to  his  bodily  health  and 
Luckily  for  him,  ho  is  strong  and  well-made,  an 
favour  in  their  eyes ;  but  unluckily  he  has  a 
the  possession  of  such  an  article,  forbidden  in  that  oo 
under  pain  of  death  for  centuries,  well-nigh  ewts  ^  i 
life.  For  once,  however,  ignorance  of  the 
as  an  excuse,  and,  having  given  up  the  watc 
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mnaeurn  of  antiquarian  curiosities,  our  author  is  made  a  giring  them  things  when  thej  were  ill,  so  that  ail  would  hence- 
ms>at  deal  of  and  taken  to  Court.  It  is  there  that  he  forth  go smoothlj.  •  .  iroi»  -jt 

Come.  »cqaainted  with  the  extracrdinaTr  code  of  laws  umidly!  *’**  *“*  '  “  ' 

enforced  in  Erewhon.  “  It  is  not  necessarj,”  he  rejoined ;  “  not  in  the  least  necessar/, 

This  is  what  I  gathered.  That  in  that  country  if  a  man  falls  ^  assure  you.” 
into  ill  health,  or  catches  any  disorder,  or  fails  bodily  in  any  way  The  author  did  not  like  the  bank  managers  or  cashiers. 

before  he  is  seventyyears  old,  he  IS  tried  before  a  jury  of  his  i^They  did  not  please  me;  they  lacked,  with  few  ex- 
!.«nntrrmen.  and  if  convicted  is  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  ..  .  ^  -r.  T  .  /  "luu  low  ca 

Motenced  more  or  less  severely  as  the  case  may  be.  There  are  c®Pwons,  the  true  Erewhonian  frankness,  and  an  equal 
lubdivisions  of  illnesses  into  crimes  and  misdemeanours  as  with  number  from  any  other  class  would  have  looked  happier 


forth  go  smoothly. 

”  But  haren’t  you  done  anything  to  the  money  itself?  ”  said  I, 
timidly. 

**  It  is  not  necessary.”  he  rejoined ;  ”  not  in  the  least  necessary, 
I  assure  you.” 

The  author  did  not  like  the  bank  managers  or  cashiers. 
‘*They  did  not  please  me;  they  lacked,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  the  true  Erewhonian  frankness,  and  an  equal 


offences  amongst  ourselves — a  man  being  punished  very  heavily 
fAr  iprious  illness,  while  failure  of  eyes  or  hearing  in  one  over 

lur  •  j _ j  1 _ _ t-_  19 _ 


and  better  men.’*  Moreover.  **few  people  would  speak 
quite  openly  and  freely  before  them,  which  struck  me  as  a 


itr-five  who  has  had  good  health  hitherto  is  dealt  with  by  fine  “ 

Mir  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment  But  if  a  man  When  they  were  in  the  room  eyery  one 

forges  a  cheque,  or  sets  his  house  on  fire,  or  robs  with  violence  would  talk  as  though  all  currency  save  that  of  the  musical 
from  the  person,  or  does  any  other  such  things  as  are  criminal  in  banka  should  be  abolished;  and  yet  they  knew  perfectly 
our  own  country,  he  is  either  taken  to  a  hospital,  and  most  care-  well  that  even  the  cashiers  themselves  hardly  used  the 
fully  tended  at  the  public  expense,  or  bank  money  more  than  other  people.  It  was  expected  of 


lUnces,  he  lets  it  be  known  to  all  his  friends  that  he  IS  indisposed,  xi.  i  v  u  j  .  x  xi..  ■  n  .. 

just  as  we  do  when  we  are  ill,  and  they  come  and  visit  him  with  them  that  they  should  appear  to  do  so,  but  this  was  all. 
^eat  solicitude,  and  inquire  with  interest  how  it  all  came  about,  The  Erewhonians  worship  different  deities,  some  of 
wbat  symptoms  first  showed  themselves,  and  so  forth,— questions  whom  preside  over  physical  affairs,  and  others  over  moral 
which  he  will  answer  with  perfect  unreserve;  for  bad  conduct,  vi.  i...  •  u  ..x  •  x*  • 

though  considered  no  less  deplorable  than  illness  with  ourselves,  a  t  ons.  t  will  be  best  to  give  their  characteristics  in 

and  as  unquestionably  indicating  something  seriously  wrong  with  'fhe  author  s  own  words  ; 


transactions.  It  will  be  best  to  give  their  characteristics  in 
.the  author’s  own  words : 

_  They  personify  hope,  fear,  love,  and  so  forth,  giving  them 

result  of  either  pre-natal  or  post-natal  misfortune.  temples  and  priests  and  carving  likenesses  of  them  in  stone,  which 

When  I  say  that  they  will  not  be  scouted,  I  do  not  mean  that  they  verily  believe  to  be  faithful  representations  of  living  beings 
an  Erewhonian  offender  will  suffer  no  manner  of  social  incon-  who  are  only  not  human  in  being  more  than  human.  If  any  one 
venience.  Friends  will  fall  away  from  him  because  of  his  being  denies  the  objective  existence  of  these  divinities,  and  says  that  there 
less  pleasant  company,  just  as  we  ourselves  are  disinclined  to  is  really  no  such  being  as  a  beautiful  woman  called  Justice,  with 
make  companions  of  those  who  are  either  poor  or  poorly,  having  her  eyes  blinded  and  a  pair  of  scales,  positively  living  and  moving 
a  right  to  choose  (and  being  right  in  choosing)  that  company  in  a  remote  and  nthereal  re^on,  but  that  justice  is  only  the 
which  most  pleases  ns,  and  in  avoiding  that  which  we  dislike,  personified  expression  of  certain  modes  of  human  thought  and 
No  one  with  any  sense  of  self-respect  will  place  himself  on  an  action— on  this  they  become  disturbed  and  call  the  objector  every 
equality  in  the  matter  of  affection  with  those  who  are  leas^  lucky  kind  of  ill  name,  saying  that  he  denies  the  existence  of  justice  in 
than  himself  in  birth,  health,  money,  good  looks,  capacity,  or  denying  her  personality,  and  that  he  is  a  wanton  disturber  of 
aDjthing  else.  Indeed,  that  dislike  and  even  disgust  should  be  men's  religious  convictions.  They  detest  nothing  so  much  as 
felt  by  the  fortunate  for  the  unfortunate,  or  at  any  rate  for  those  any  attempt  to  lead  them  to  higher  spiritual  conceptions  of  the 
who  nave  been  discovered  to  have  met  with  any  of  the  more  deities  whom  they  profess  to  worship.  Arowhena  and  I  had  a 
serious  and  less  familiar  misfortunes,  is  not  only  natural,  but  pitched  battle  on  this  point,  and  should  have  bad  many  more  but 
desirable  for  any  society,  whether  of  man  or  brute.  The  for  my  prudence  in  allowing  her  to  get  the  better  of  me. 

fact  therefore  that  the  Erewhonians  attach  none  of  that  guilt  to  I  am  sure  that  in  her  heart  she  was  suspicious  of  her  own 

crime  which  they  do  to  physical  ailments,  does  not  prevent  the  position,  for  she  returned  more  than  once  to  the  subject.  “Can 
more  selfish  among  them  from  neglecting  a  friend  who  has  robbed  you  not  see,”  I  had  exclaimed,  **  that  the  fact  of  Justice  being 
a  bank,  for  instance,  till  he  has  fully  recovered ;  but  it  does  admirable  will  not  be  in  the  least  affected  by  the  absence  of  a 
prevent  them  from  even  thinking  of  treating  criminals  with  that  belief  in  her  being  also  a  living  agent?  Can  you  really  think 
contemptuous  tone  which  would  seem  to  say,  “I,  if  I  were  you,  that  men  will  be  one  whit  less  hopeful,  because  they  no  longer 
should  be  a  better  man  than  you  are,”  a  tone  which  is  held  quite  believe  that  hope  is  an  actual  person  ?  ”  She  shook  her  head, 
reasonable  in  regard  to  physical  ailment.  Hence,  though  they  and  said  that  with  men’s  belief  in  the  personality  all  incentive  to  the 
conceal  ill  health  by  every  canning  and  hypocrisy  and  artifice  reverence  of  the  thing  itself,  as  justice  or  hope,  would  cease;  men 
which  can  they  can  devise,  they  are  quite  open  about  the  most  from  that  hour  woula  never  be  either  just  or  hopeful  again. 

The  author  keepe  up  the  contrast  very  well.  We  be- 
X  .  ...  «  e  lieTO  in  immortality ;  the  Erewhonians  disbelieve  that,  but 

treatment  of  believe  in  pre-existence.  There  is  only  one  small  sect 
®  host— Mr  ^bat  believes,  after  a  fashion,  in.  the  immortality  of  the 
RnKi'i  whi^,  being  translated,  is  Mr  Jones  gQ^J  «« They  taught  that  those  who  had  been  born  with 

flraf  IS  amiable  gentleman,  having  neglected  the  feeble  and  diseased  bodies,  and  had  passed  their  lives  in 

i  immorality,  found  one  ^^^g,  would  be  tortured  eternally  hereafter;  but  that 

morning  that  he  had  embepled  the  fortune  of  a  widow,  ^bose  who  had  been  born  strong  and  healthy  and  hand- 
home,  and  broke  the  news  to  his  family,  who  would  be  rewarded  for  ever  and  ever.”  But  perhaps 

tinn  f  ^  straightener.  This  was  the  prescrip-  ^bo  least  clever  piece  of  banter  is  the  Erewhonian 

douhlfl  H eyed.  It  ordered  a  fine  1.  '.he  State  of  apology  for  unreason.  It  is  a  worthy  production  from 
for  ftJr  and  milk  their  Professors  of  Inconsistency  and  Evasion;  and  must 

twelvfl”  dogging  oiicj  a  month  for  be  deeply  cherished  by  the  few  avowed,  and  many  more 

law  ia  tuf cnmmal  concealed,  haters  of  reason  in  this  best  of  all  possible 
mw  IS  that  the  Erewhonians  have,  as  a  rule,  magnificent  countries. 

toen  e^^ength,  and  that  they  take  as  much  pains  Life,  they  urge,  would  be  intolerable  if  men  were  to  be  guided 

conwal  illness  as  we  do  to  hide  crime  and  immorality,  in  all  they  did  by  reaion  and  reason  only.  Keason  betrays 
1  he  whole  account  is  highly  entertaining,  and,  although  men  into  the  drawing  of  hard  and  fast  lines,  and  to  the  defining 

It  ha,  faUed  to  conrert  u,  to  Erewhonianism,  we  recomUe  17  l«ngu«ip-t»"?»age  hei“g  ‘uV"?’  hT;? 

Wisdom  as  wpH  aa  i  r  then  acorcheth.  Extremes  are  alone  logical,  but  they  are  almost 

iJeas  ^w  -u^.x  ^  amusing  caricature  of  our  invariably  absurd ;  the  mean  is  illogical  or  unreasonable,  but  it 

responsibility.  is  better  than  the  purely  reasonable ;  in  fact  there  are  no  follies 

The  **  Musical  BanW  AfVnrJ  and  no  unreasonablenesses  so  great  as  those  which  can  apparently 

la  that  cZfl?  fir  *  ^  .  f  comical  chapter,  irrefragably  defended  by  reason  itself.  There  is  hardly  an 

which  ♦h  tnere  ar©^  two  species  of  currency,  one  by  error  into  which  men  might  not  easily  be  led  if  they  based  their 

,,  ^“e  practical  business  of  the  country  is  carried  conduct  upon  reason  only.  Reason  might  very  possibly  abolish 


,  ‘'“e  practical  business  of  the  country  is  carried  conduct  upon  reason  only.  Reason  might  very  possibly  abolish 
ea;  the  other  more  showy,  more  respectable  and  ancient  double  currency;  it  might  even  attack  the  personality  of 

out  given  over  chiefly  to  th A  manafTATviftnf  rtf  fhA  *  Hope  and  Justice.  Besides,  people  have  such  a  strong  natural 

la  .  .  management  of  the  ladiee.  ^ial  toward,  it  that  they  wUl  .eek  it  for  thenuelre.  and  act  upon 

people  Rfl  times  of  general  distress,  the  it  quite  as  much  as  or  more  than  is  good  for  them  :  there  is  no 

these  bant*  ™  A**/ as  even  think  of  turning  to  need  of  encouraging  reason.  With  unreason  the  case  is  different. 
**rlT  train**  ^  individuals  might  do  so,  some  from  habit  aud  She  is  the  natural  complement  of  reason,  without  whose  existence 
helicf  thatVii^’  some  from  hope  of  gain,  but  few  from  a  genuine  reason  itself  were  non-existent.  If  then  reason  would  be  non- 
to  the  othpr  *  good :  the  masses  turned  instinctively  existent  were  there  no  such  thing  as  unreason,  surely  it  follows 

i>snk  mann  ®  conversation  with  one  of  the  musical  that  the  more  unreason  there  is,  the  more  reason  there  must  be 

would  to  hint  this  as  plainly  as  politeness  also?  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  development  of  unreason,  even 

Utel*  •  bi  been  more  or  less  true  till  in  the  interests  of  reason  herself.  Far  be  it  from  them  to  nnder- 

*®to  all  tho  fresh  stained-glass  windows  value  reason  :  none  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  than  they  are, 

«*darffed  th  country,  and  repaired  the  buildings,  and  that  if  the  double  currency  cannot  be  most  rigoroualv  deduced  as 

streafe  *  ®ad  taken  to  talking  nicely  to  the  people  in  a  necessary  consequence  of  human  reason,  the  double  currency 

'^eis,  and  to  remembering  the  ages  of  their  children  and  should  cease  forthwith ;  but  they  say  that  it  must  be  deduced 
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from  no  narrow  an«l  exclnsiTO  view  of  reason  which  should 
deprive  that  admirable  faculty  of  the  one-half  of  its  own  exis¬ 
tence.  Unreason  is  a  part  of  reason ;  it  must  therefore  be 
allov  ed  its  full  share  in  stating  the  initial  conditions. 

We  shall  not  do  the  book  the  injustice  of  taking  any 
more  plums  from  it.  It  deserves  a  careful  reading;  and 
will  probably  find  its  way  where  a  more  sermon-like  book 
would  only  repel.  It  shakes  the  dry  bones  of  our  moral 
and  religious  formulae,  to  some  good  purpose,  let  us  hope. 
Not  a  few  who  will  be  drawn  to  the  book  for  amusement 
only  will  find  concealed  under  the  mask  of  comedy  not  a 
little  wholesome  truth  and  wisdom. 


Is  such  a  soft  wise  teacher  as  a  mother 
Whose  kisses  make  all  duties  taste  of  lore  • 

Oh,  I  am  not  too  happy. 

Dorothy  has  been  loved  all  life-long  by  her  nei 
Roger ;  but  Roger  is  Percival’s  best  friend,  and  he 
edly  gives  up  to  him  the  treasure  that  he  has  vainlr 
to  win  for  himself.  There  is  some 
of,  Roger’s  character,  and  it 
throughout  *  The  Auspicious 


vigour  in  the  conception 

-  -  I^uy*  In  the  earlier  scenM 

of  the  play  the  presentment  of  Dorothy’s  character  is  1 
vigorous,  and  it  is  at  least  possible  that  Percival  too  ^ 
turn  out  well,  and  that  the  working-out  of  the  plav 
give  Mrs  Webster  a  place  in  the  same  list,  though  n^f 
the  same  rank,  with  Mrs  Browning  and  George  Eliot  B  t 
this  hope  soon  fails.  Mrs  Webster  does  not  here  succeS 
as  a  poetess,  and  she  succeeds  still  less  as  a  psycholoffu^ 
student.  Every  one  of  her  characters,  except  Bogerl^wh 
is  not  made  enough  of,  is  altogether  disappointing.  W®  (j! 
not  complain  that  their  virtues  melt  away  and  that  they  all 
become  weak  and  selfish  nonentities ;  that  might  be  part 
of  the  authoress’s  plan.  But  they  are  not  character  at 
all :  at  best  they  are  only  lay  figures  that  are  used  to  repre¬ 
sent  various  discordant  opinions  at  various  stages  in  the 

p^»y- 

The  source  of  all  the  mischief  in  the  plot  is  Amy,  **  a 
poor  kinswoman  to  Dorothy,”  who,  as  we  first  see  her  is 
a  charming  creature  whose  temper  is  here  painted  by 
herself : 

Per.  What,  Amy,  do  you  weep  ? 

Amjf.  I  am  too  foolish.  Ah,  you  cannot  know 
How  hard  a  thing  it  is  to  be,  as  I, 

Unneeded,  nothing  in  one  single  life 
Of  all  the  great  earth  holds. 

Per.  Oh  hush. 

Amy.  Alas, 

Let  me  but  weep  this  once ;  I  weep  not  often. 

And  yet  I  might  weep  always,  I’m  so  lone. 

You  are  all  kind,  you,  and  our  Dorothy, 

And  Father  Gabriel,  but  I  am  loved. 

As  I  am  fed  and  clothed,  for  charity. 

By  chance  ;  and,  let  but  chance  depart  me  hence 
Out  of  your  sight,  ’twere  as  I  had  not  been. 

Amy  is  not  conscious  of  the  power  she  possesses.  In  Uis 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  as  many 
weeks,  she  unintentionally  makes  Percival,  who  had  half, 
blinded  himself  for  two  years  for  Dorothy’s  sake,  fall  in 
love  with  her ;  and  Percival,  thinking  he  has  a  soul  largo 
enough  at  the  same  time  to  soar  to  Dorothy’s  heaven  and 
to  roam  through  Amy’s  earth,  resolves  that  he  will  lore 
both  at  once.  All  that  may  be  possible  enough ;  nor  is  it 
strange  that,  when  Dorothy  finds  out  the  state  of  affair^ 
she  should  be  offended  by  it.  From  this  point,  howerer, 
the  story  breaks  down.  Dorothy,  instead  of  blaming  Per¬ 
cival,  accuses  Amy  of  laying  diabolical  snares  for  Percival  s 
love,  and,. aided  by  the  evidence  of  lying  witnesses,  procures 
her  condemnation  as  a  witch.  At  the  last  moment,  she 
finds  her  mistake,  and  in  open  court  confesses  her  error  and 
pleads  boldly  on  her  victim’s  behalf.  But  this  only  leads 
to  the  belief  either  that  she  £as  been  bewitched  by  .^y  or 
that  she  is  herself  a  witch — at  any  rate,  if  not  a  witch,  a 
heretic,  who  is  as  bad  as  a  witch.  Amy  is  to  die,  and  her 


vigorous,  and  it 


MRS  WEBSTER’S  AUSPICIOUS  DAY. 

The  Auspicious  Pay.  By  Augusta  Webster.  Macmillan 

We  cannot  congratulate  Mrs  Webster  on  the  success  of 
her  last  and  most  ambitious  original  production.  As  a 
translator  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  Greek  literature 
she  has  shown  herself  to  be  almost  without  a  rival ;  and 
some  of  the  short  poems  that  she  has  already  published 
give  evidence  of  as  much  skill  in  original  composition  as  in 
the  rendering  into  English  of  others’  creations.  ‘The 
Auspicioul  Day  ’  contains  many  fine  passages,  and  is, 
perhaps,  well  conceived,  but  its  working  out  is  faulty,  and 
we  close  the  book  in  much  doubt  as  to  what  was  the 
author’s  purpose  in  writing  it,  and  with  a  conviction  that, 
whatever  her  purpose  may  have  been,  she  must  have  aimed 
at  something  very  much  better  than  she  has  achieved. 

The  heroine  of  this  **  dramatic  poem  ”  is  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Lord  Wendulph,  a  haughty  nobleman,  who, 
we  are  to  suppose,  was  living  in  some  undescribed  part  of 
Europe  at  some  period  when  the  Catholic  Church  had 
sway  and  belief  in  witchcraft  was  powerful,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  the  populace  was  strong  enough  to  break  into  a 
baron’s  castle  and  compel  the  baron’s  daughter  to  marry 
against  her  will.  Lord  Wendulph  is  something  of  an 
astrologer,  and  by  astrology  he  has  discovered  the  only 
**  auspicious  day  ”  in  the  year  for  his  daughter’s  marriage. 
To  that  marriage  Dorothy  consents  when  the  day  is  first 
named, — as  well  she  may,  for  is  she  not  so  loved  by  her 
adorable  lover,  Percival,  that,  during  two  whole  years  of 
enforced  absence  from  her,  he  has  chosen  to  keep  one  eye 
closed  in  order  that,  “  till  he  might  see  her  who  most 
makes  sight  worth,  he  may  be  but  half-sighted  for  all 
else  ?”  On  Percival’s  return  from  the  wars,  he  is  betrothed 
to  Dorothy ;  their  wedding-day  is  fixed,  and,  for  a  day 
or  two,  they  are  happy,  and  thus  prettily  express  their 
happiness : 

Per.  O,  my  own ! 

My  Dorothy !  my  love  !  my  very  heart  I 
Dear,  pay  bat  half  the  love  I  spend  on  thee, 

My  guerdon  will  out-triple  the  rashest  hopes 
Of  customary  lovers. 

Por.  I’ll  pay  all. 

Per.  Thou  canst  not,  sweet.  So  much  as  thy  desert 
Outshoots  my  own  must  my  love  outshoot  thine 
Or  it  can  reach  thy  mark.  Nay,  and  thou  shalt  not : 
For,  every  morrow  that  thou  lovest  me  more, 

I  will  have  loved  thee  more  since  yesterday. 

Yet  never  all  enough. 

Por.  Methinks  you  err 

Thus  tallying  less  and  greater  and  enough : 

Methinks  love  has  no  little  and  no  much. 

But  instantly  is  all. 

Per.  In  that  sweet  saying 

Dare  I  read  sweet  confession  ?  Did  thy  love 
Wake  in  a  moment,  perfect,  as  awoke 
The  foam-born  goddess,  from  the  unplumbed  deeps 
Of  thy  young  heart,  when  mine  so  burst  to  life 
Or  I  had  twice  gazed  on  thee?  Nay,  I  thought 
Thou  hadst  learned  that  lesson  slowlier  which  thyself 
Then  ignorantly  didst  teach  me. 

Por.  Slowlier,  yes. 

For  at  the  first  I  knew  you  not  more  dear 
Than  other  wooers.  Slowly  I  learned  that  s 
Then  slowly,  day  by  day,  grew  more  afraid 
Lest  I  should  love  you  better  than  you  me. 

And  then — 

Per.  Then  ? 

Por.  Thou  hast  known. 

Oh,  Dorctby, 

I  am  too  happy  now. 

Por.  ^  Nay,  why  too  happy  ? 

Tis  a  thin  wisdom  would  make  happiness 
A  bugbear  to  our  hearts,  as  though  it  bore 
Some  venom  for  man’s  nature.  Happiness 
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In  our  lone  souls  (ah,  I  have  learned  your  lesson) 

Living  each  other’s  widows,  more  apart 
Than  sundered  lovers  whose  delightful  grief 
Siirhs  answeringly  across  a  thousand  miles ; 

Though  you  would  liefer  hide  your  fancied  guilt 
In  the  worm’s  dull  festering  home  than  day  by  day, 

Look  upon  me  its  breathing  monument ; 

Though  you  cry  fain  on  death,  on  any  death, 

To  save  you  from  me,  from  my  tarnished  name, 

From  my  discordant  love ;  yet,  Dorothy, 

I  claim  your  word  and  claim  you  to  my  wife. 

There  is  80  much  that  is  good  in  Mrs  Webster’s  poem 
that  we  wish  most  heartily  that  her  next  work  may  bo  very 
'  uch  better  than  ‘  The  Auspicious  Day.*  We  are  not  sure 
that  such  a  re-writing  of  ‘The  Auspicious  Day’  itself  as 
jjrs  Webster  is  quite  equal  to  would  not  turn  eren  it  into 
a  really  good  poem.  _ _ 

LUCRETIUS  IN  ENGLISH. 

Lucretius  on  the  Nature  of  Things.  Translated  into  English 
Verse  by  Charles  Frederick  Johnson,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes.  "^New  York :  De  Witt  C.  Lent  and  Co.  London : 
Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Translating  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  seems  to 
be  particularly  in  fashion  just  at  present.  When  trans¬ 
lations  come  upon  us  in  such  numbers,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  a  very  fundamental  question  touching  these 
productions.  What  is  the  purpose  of  their  existence  ?  Is 
it  as  Mr  Newman  holds,  to  affect  our  minds  as  the 
original  may  be  supposed  to  have  affected  the  countrymen 
of  the  poet  ?  Or  is  it,  as  Mr  Matthew  Arnold  holds,  to 
reproduce  the  effect  of  the  original,  as  that  effect  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  modern  scholars  ?  Without  caring  to  inquire  too 
curiously  into  the  exact  difference  between  these  views,  we 
may  say  that  neither  seems  to  us  to  catch  the  vital  point 
of  the  question.  We  want  chiefly  to  know  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  purpose  of  translations  from  foreign 
poets  and  the  purpose  of  original  compositions  in  our  own 
language.  The  purpose  of  original  compositions  is  to 
please  our  imagination  ;  and  the  purpose  of  translations 
is  to  let  us  know  what  pleases,  or  what  pleased,  the  ima¬ 
gination  of  other  races  or  nations.  We  cannot  reproduce 
the  metre  of  a  foreign  language  any  more  than  we  can 
graft  a  French  head  on  English  shoulders :  but  we  may 
convey  some  notion  of  foreign  poetical  imagery  and  senti¬ 
ments  ;  and  to  convey  as  close  a  notion  of  these  as  may 
be,  is  the  true  purpose  of  translations.  The  Roman  poets 
had  different  ideals,  different  aesthetic  sensibilities,  from  | 
our  poets :  we  English  cannot  enjoy  the  creations  of  the 
Roman  imagination  as  we  enjoy  the  creations  of  the 
English  imagination.  But  we  have  a  curiosity  to  know 
what  they  were  like.  Our  ideal  world,  as  well  as  our 
actual  world,  is  different  from  theirs  ;  we  read  their  his¬ 
tories  to  become  acquainted  with  their  actual  world,  and 
we  read  their  poetry  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
ideal  world — we  read  not  so  much  for  poetic  enjoyment  as 
for  the  gratification  of  historical  curiosity.  True,  many 
learned  Englishmen  profess  to  read  Latin  poetry  with 
rapturous  delight,  it  being  one  of  the  many  weak  arguments 
for  classical  study,  that  Greek  and  Latin  poetry  is  of  a 
much  higher  order  than  English  poetry;  but,  as  De 
Quincey  pointed  out,  this  rapture  is  either  affected  or 
adventitious,  and  certainly  is  in  few  cases  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  poetry  simply  as  poetry.  The  translator 
should  bear  in  mind  that  his  purpose  is  rather  to  inform 
than  to  please  ;  to  let  us  know  what  found  favour  among 
the  Romans,  rather  than  to  find  favour  among  us ;  to  in¬ 
struct  us  concerning  the  character  of  the  Roman  poets,  not 
to  enter  into  competition  with  our  English  poets. 

It  18  usually  considered  very  high  praise  to  say  of  a 
mnslation  that  it  has  made  the  poet  “  an  English  classic.” 

a  matter  of  fact  this  achievement  never  has  been  per- 
oi^ed,  and  the  critic  grievously  misleads  the  translator 
^  en  he  holds  out  such  an  achievement  as  the  highest 
E  ®*^bition.  A  Roman  poet  cannot  bo  made  an 

ngli^fi  classic  without  violence  being  done  to  his  charac- 
nstic  flavour*  the  things  that  pleased  the  Romans  in 
^try  are  very  different  from  the  things  that  please  Eng- 
men.  Translators,  indeed,  as  we  observed  last  week  in 
Cranstoun’s  translation  of  *  Tibullus,’  do  take 
'les  with  the  imagery  and  sentiments  of  their  original, 


and  unconsciously  adapt  it  to  English  tastes ;  but  to  make 
a  Roman  poet  an  English  classic  would  involve  an  entire  re¬ 
casting — a  change  of  subject,  plot,  and  incidents,  as  well  as  a 
transformation  of  passing  imagery.  Nevertheless  people 
will  cherish  the  delusion,  and  justify  themselves  by  the 
kindred  delusion  that  ”  human  nature  is,  after  all,  the  same 
at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances.”  Mr  Johnson  does 
not  appear  to  be  altogether  free  from  this  misconception  of 
his  duties  as  a  translator  when  he  says  that  he  has  ”  been 
sustained  by  the  hope  ,  ...  of  adding  something  to  the 
literature  of  his  country.”  His  wish  to  make  Lucretius 
“  known  to  a  wider  circle  than  would  have  been  likely  to 
have  sought  him  in  the  original  ”  is  a  more  legitimate 
aspiration. 

Lucretius,  being  a  didactic  poet,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  more  suited  to  the  alleged  English  genius  for 
morality.  The  poem  “  on  the  Nature  of  Things  ”  is,  as 
the  title  signifles,  a  philosophical  poem :  the  poet’s  pro¬ 
fessed  object  was  to  recommend  a  system  of  philosophy 
and  a  scheme  of  life.  “Since,”  he  says,  “this  doctrine” 
(the  doctrine  of  Epicurus)  “seems  generally  somewhat 
bitter  to  those  by  whom  it  has  not  been  handled,  and  the 
multitude  shrinks  back  from  it  in  dismay,  I  have  resolved 
to  set  forth  to  you  a  doctrine  in  sweet-toned  Pierian  verso, 
and  o’erlay  it  as  it  were  with  the  pleasant  honey  of  the 
muses ;  ”  “  even  as  physicians,  when  they  purpose  to  give 
nauseous  wormwood  to  children,  flrst  smear  the  rim  round 
the  bowl  with  the  sweet  yellow  juice  of  honey.”  Now,  ib 
might  be  thought  that  Englishmen  would  succeed  in 
translating  such  a  poem,  if  they  could  sueoeed  in  translating 
any  Roman  poetry.  Even  although  the  doctrines  themselves 
are  so  inimical  to  Christianity  that  in  the  Eusebian 
chronicle  countenance  is  given  to  a  suspicious  story  that 
the  poet  was  driven  mad  by  a  love-philtre,  that  he  com¬ 
posed  his  poem  during  lucid  intervals,  and  that  he  finally 
committed  suicide.  Our  translators  might  have  faithfully 
expounded  the  doctrine  in  good  verse,  although  they  did 
not  believe  it.  And,  indeed,  they  do  so  :  Creech,  Good, 
and  Busby  state  the  doctrinal  parts  of  the  poem  quite  as 
intelligibly  as  the  original.  Whenever  they  fully  under¬ 
stand  the  original,  their  exposition  is  even  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  clearness.  But  they  fail  in  repre¬ 
senting  the  peculiar  character  of  the  poetry  proper,  “  the 
sweet- toned  Pierian  verse,”  the  overlaid  “  pleasant  honey 
of  the  muses.”  The  honey  that  our  translators  spread 
over  the  unpalatable  doctrines  is  not  Italian  honey,  but 
English  honey ;  the  proportions  of  the  picturesque  simili¬ 
tudes  and  the  character  of  the  sentiments  are  altered  to 
suit  English  tastes. 

We  need  not  go  far  to  find  an  example  of  this.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  first  book  of  Lucretius  there  is  a 
characteristically  classical  picture  of  wearied  Mars  with 
his  head  in  the  lap  of  Venus,  gazing  up  into  her  face. 

In  gremium  qai  ssepe  tnum  se 
Reicit  asterno  devictus  vulnere  amoris, 

Atque  ita  suspiciens  tereti  cerrice  reposta 
Pascit  amore  avidos  inhians  in  te,  dea,  visas, 

Eqne  tuo  pendet  resnpini  spiritus  ore. 

This  is  rendered  with  perfect  fidelity  in  Mr  Munro’s 
literal  prose  translation,  which  should  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the  poem  : 

Who  often  flings  himself  into  thy  lap  quite  vanquished  by  the 
never-healing  wound  of  love ;  and  then  with  upturned  face  and 
shapely  neck  thrown  back,  feeds  with  love  his  greedy  sight  gazing, 
goddess,  open-mouthed  on  thee  ;  and  as  backward  be  reclines,  bis 
breath  stays  hanging  on  thy  lips. 

But  how  do  our  metrical  translators  represent  the 
passage  when  they  set  freely  to  work,  without  the  trammels 
of  strict  literality,  and  all  aglow  with  the  exertion  of 
finding  words  to  fit  into  a  given  metre  ?  None  of  them 
maintain  the  statuesque  details  of  the  picture,  and  some 
of  them  utterly  metamorphose  it.  Take  the  version  of 
“  glorious  John  ”  Dryden,  who  rendered  a  few  crack 
passages  into  verses  that  have  all  his  splendour  of  language, 
but  have  very  little*  of  the  soft  Italian  in  them  : 

Who  oft  retires  from  fighting  fields,  to  prove 

The  pleasing  pains  of  thy  eternal  love ; 

And  panting  on  thy  breast,  supinely  lies,  ^ 

^  bile  with  thy  heavenly  form  he  feeds  his  famished  eyes ; 

Sucks  in  with  open  lips  thy  balmy  breath. 

By  turns  restored  to  life,  and  plunged  in  pleasing  death. 
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Here  the  attitude  and  the  emotion  are  transformed 
according  to  conventional  English  ideals. 

Wa  make  no  apology  for  treating  Mr  Johnson's  trans- 
lation  simply  as  a  text.  There  is  no  just  reason  for  its 
existence.  He  has  profited  sufficiently  by  Mr  Munro's 
version  to  keep  closer  to  the  original  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  his  blank  verse  is  very  blank  indeed.  He 
relieves  the  monotony  of  the  metre  both  by  excess  and  by 
defect  of  feet,  and  that  pretty  frequently :  still  his  version 
is  intolerably  heavy.  Metrical  translators  of  Lucretius 
could  not  do  better  than  versify  Mr  Munro's  translations  ; 
but  they  should  have  a  better  command  over  the  metre 
than  Mr  Johnson  seems  to  have.  The  following  are  a  few 
of  his  variations  from  the  decasyllabic  line,  occurring  at 
short  intervals  from  each  other : 

**  Nor  heaven  reverberating  thunder  could  restrain.** 

**That  hrst  she  gave  king  a  father’s  name.** 

**  But  now  no  ground  of  sure  resistance’s  left.  ’* 

*'Nor  am  I  not  aware  how  difficult  it  is.” 

“From  pov’rty  of  our  tongue,  from  novelty  of  theme.” 

The  last  line  may  possibly  contain  the  explanation  of  the 
rough  and  irregular  heaviness  of  Mr  Johnson’s  blank  verse. 


MH^TON’S  LIFE  IN  HIS  OWN  WORDS. 

Autobiography  of  John  Milton;  or,  Milton’s  Life  in  his  own  Words. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Q.  Graham,  M.A.  Longmans. 

“The  most  authentic  and  important  information  re¬ 
specting  Milton,’*  says  Professor  Masson,  “  is  to  bo  derived 
from  his  own  writings.  While  all  of  them  in  every  part 
reveal  the  man  and  represent  his  life,  and  while  there  are 
few  of  them  from  which  facts  of  the  external  kind  may  not 
be  gathered,  there  are  portions  of  them  which  are  expressly 
and  even  minutely  autobiographical.”  Taking  advantage  of 
this,  Mr  Graham  here  endeavours  to  set  before  us  a  portrait 
drawn  by  the  cunning  hand  of  the  poet  himself.  It  does 
not  pretend  to  be  another  life  of  Milton,  says  the  editor, 
“  nor  can  it  in  any  way  clash  or  compete  with  those  who  have 
in  past  time,  or  who  may  in  the  future  work  in  this  still 
partially  explored  mine.”  Mr  Graham  makes  use  of  Milton’s 
own  words  alone,  not  confining  himself  to  the  prose  works, 
but  laying  his  poetry  also  under  contribution.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  as  he  himself  admits,  some  of  the  quotations 
may  be  considered  forced  or  fanciful,  but  this  cannot  be 
said  of  the  autobiographical  passages  interspersed  through¬ 
out  the  prose  works.  In  this  manner,  says  Mr  Graham,  “  to 
hear  the  great  poet  tell  the  story  of  his  life  in  his  own 
words,  speaking  for  himself  in  thq  apologia  pro  vita  sud^ 
in  the  authoris  pro  se  defensio  which  characterises  almost 
all  his  works  must  be  the  most  satisfactory  basis  on  which 
to  found  our  judgment  as  to  what  Milton  really  was  and 
thought  and  felt.” 

The  plan  that  Mr  Graham  has  adopted  is  to  transcribe 
first  from  Milton’s  prose,  and  then  from  his  poetry,  the 
passages  in  which  the  poet  speaks  of  himself,  his  studies, 
aspirations,  and  literary  achievements.  Thus  we  obtain 
many  interesting  details  of  his  life  and  personal  history,  his 
habits  and  opinions,  as  well  as  numerous  explanations 
and  notices  of  his  works.  Several  of  Milton’s  prose 
writings,  both  in  English  and  Latin,  contain  many  curious 
reminiscences  of  his  preceding  life ;  and  from  these  Mr 
Graham  makes  full  quotations.  Perhaps  the  most  fertile 
of  all  in  autobiographical  passages  are  the  *  Apology  for 
Smectymnuus,’  the  ‘  Reason  for  Church  Government,’  and 
the  *  Defensio  Secunda  pro  Populo  Anglicano.’  Among 
the  poetry,  Mr  Graham  has  made  most  use  of  his  Latin 
poems,  the  Sonnets,  ‘  Paradise  Lost,’  and,  above  all,  of 
*  Samson  Agonistes.’  He  has  obtained  much  of  his  in¬ 
formation  by  help  of  Professor  Masson’s  voluminous  ‘  Life 
of  Milton.*  Indeed,  in  our  opinion,  if  that  work  had 
never  seen  the  light,  Mr  Graham’s  book  would  never  have 
been  published. 

The  extracts  contained  in  the  volume  before  us  are 
arranged  as  nearly  as  possible  in  chronological  order,  so 
that  we  have  really  a  connected  life  of  Milton  in  his  own 
words.  We  see  him  first  as  the  precocious  child  “  destined 
to  the  pursuits  of  literature,”  with  appetite  for  knowledge 
so  voracious  that  from  twelve  years  of  age  he  hardly  left 
bis  studies  or  went  to  bed  before  midnight.  Then  follow 
his  school-days,  when  “  the  eloquence  of  the  tongue  of  Ro¬ 
mulus  opened  its  stores  to  him,  and  the  delights  of  Latium 


and  those  high-sounding  words  nltered  b,  the  eloquent 
Greeks.”  After  he  had  acquired  a  proficiency  in 
languages,  and  had  made  a  considerable  progress  in  phij 
sop%,  Milton’s  father  sent  him  to  Cambridge.  “  H 
he  says  in  the  ‘  Defensio  Secunda,’  “  I  passed  ‘seven  vMn 
in  the  usual  course  of  instruction  and  study,  with  th 
approbation  of  the  good,  and  without  any  stain  upon  mv 
character,  till  I  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.”  Durin^ 
a  vacation,  probably  in  London,  he  seems  to  have  fallen  i^ 
love  for  the  first  time.  “  One  by  chance,”  he  says  in  hU 
7th  Elegy,  “  I  beheld  pre-eminent  above  the  rest,  and  that 
glance  was  the  beginning  of  my  malady.  Not  fw  off  was 
the  sly  god  himself  lurking.  Immediately  unaccustomed 
pains  were  felt  in  my  heart.  Being  in  love,  I  only  bum  • 
I  am  all  one  flame.”  In  the  *  Reason  for  Church  Govern¬ 
ment,*  he  tells  us  that  he  was  destined  by  his  parents  and 
friends  to  the  service  of  the  Church ;  but  that  coming  to 
some  maturity  of  years,  he  thought  it  better  “  to  preserve  a 
blameless  silence  before  the  sacred  office  of  speaking,  bought 
and  begun  with  servitude  and  forswearing.”  On  leaving 
Cambridge,  he  went  to  live  for  some  time  at  his  father  s 
country-house  at  Horton,  Buckinghamshire,  where,  amidst 
a  landscape  rich  in  wood  and  meadow,  he  produced 
‘Comus,’  ‘L’ Allegro,’  ‘II  Penseroso,*  ‘Lycidas,*  and 
the  sonnet  ‘  To  the  Nightingale.*  These  five  years  spent 
at  Horton,  Mr  Graham  illustrates  by  quotations  from 
Milton’s  Latin  and  English  Poems,  and  his  letters  to 
his  friend  Charles  Diodati.  Of  his  continental  tour  we 
have  a  circumstantial  account  from  his  own  pen  in  ‘  The 
Second  Defence,’  where  he  tells  us  how  he  left  home  with 
one  servant  bearing  letters  of  introduction  to  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  Ambassador  at  Venice,  apd  the  learned  Hugo 
Grotius  then  residing  at  the  French  Court.  His  Italic 
sonnets  inform  us  that  he,  “  who  used  to  scorn  love,”  is  at 
last  entangled.  “It  is  not  tresses  of  gold  nor  cheeks  of 
vermeil  tincture,”  however,  which  dazzle  him  now,  “  but 
the  new  type  of  a  foreign  beauty,”  which  blesses  hit 
heart.  In  the  ‘  Areopagitica,’  alluding  to  this  journey, 
he  says :  “  There  it  was  (at  Florence)  that  I  found 
and  visited  the  famous  Galileo,  grown  old,  a  prisoner 
to  the  Inquisition,  for  thinking  in  astronomy  otherwise 
than  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  licensers  thought.” 
In  ‘  The  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,’  Mr 
Graham  discovers  many  passages  which  allude  to  Milton  s 
unhappy  marriage,  and  really  contain  complaints  against 
his  wife.  “  What  an  injury  is  it  after  wedlock  not  to 
be  loved  1  ”  says  the  poet,  “  what  to  be  slighted  I  what  to 
be  contended  with,  in  point  of  house-rule,  who  shall  be  the 
head ;  not  for  any  parity  of  reason,  for  that  were  wme- 
thing  reasonable,  but  out  of  a  female  pride  !  ”  Again,  in 
*  The  Second  Defence,’  he  describes  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance.  “  My  stature,”  he  says,  “  is  not  tall,  but  it  rather 

approaches  the  middle  than  the  diminutive . My 

face  is  of  a  complexion  entirely  opposite  to  the  pale  and 
the  cadaverous ;  so  that  though  I  am  more  than  forty 
years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  one  to  whom  I  do  not 
appear  ten  years  younger  than  I  am ;  and  the  smoothness 
of  my  skin  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  wrinkles  of 
age.”  From  the  same  source  the  editor  has  extracted 
Milton’s  remarks  on  his  blindness,  which  he  cannot^  con- 
sider  as  “  a  judicial  punishment.”  He  calls  God  to  witness 
that  he  is  not  conscious  of  having  committed  any  enormity 
which  might  deservedly  have  marked  him  out  as  a 
fit  object  for  such  a  calamitous  visitation.  * 
Regained  ’  and  his  last  poem,  ‘  Samson  Agonistes 
are  both  “  painfully  autobiographical,”  as  Mr  Ora  am 
remarks.  In  the  latter,  especially,  Milton  gives  vent  to  u 
long  pent-up  feelings  of  sorrow  and  indignation.  R  w 
tain,  too,  that  he  chose  Samson  out  of  the  ninety  °*^*^*, . 
pieces  he  had  planned,  because  of  the  resemblance  o 
own  fortunes  to  Samson’s.  Mr  Graham,  moreover,  so® 
to  think  that  we  should  not  be  far  wrong  in  ”  c^po”°o 
Mary  Powell  (Milton’s  first  wife)  to  Delilah.” 
would  be  more  charitable  to  the  blind  poet,  “  jje 

narrow  chamber  of  his  neglected  old  age,”  and  w  oa 
writes. 

My  wife  I  my  traitress !  let  her  not  come  near  me. 


Out,  out,  hyaena  !  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
And  arts  of  every  woman  false  like  thee, 


I  aB.titoMkpa 
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we  only  conceive  him  as  placing  himself  in  Samson’s  posi-  has  relations,  and  she  will  want  to  get  everything  on  her 
Hon  and  not  as  complaining  of  hia  wife  long  dead  and  side.”  These  arguments  prevail  over  the  worthy  oflScial, 

._J1 _ 1 _ _ X.  _ A  _  1  _ 


^  We  have  said  enough  to  give  our  readers  some  idea  of 
the  contents  of  Mr  Graham’s  volume.  It  will  be  read  with 
enjoyment  by  many  who  have  neither  the  time  nor  the 


and  he  inwardly  resolves  never  to  contradict  George,  far 
less  imprison  him,  for  **  ho  might  himself  alone  be  worth  to 
us  far  more  than  the  Emperor,  the  Ministers,  the  senators,  and 
all  the  establishment  together.”  Gradually  Cousin  George’s 


inclination  to  wade  through  the  voluminous  works  from  arguments  and  wealth  prevail  over  the  mayor,  and  ulti- 


which  it  has  been  compiled. 

the  story  of  the  PLiiBISOITE. 

The  Story  of  the  Pkbiscite  :  told  by  one  of  the  seven  million  Jive 
kundroi  thousand  who  voted  “Fe*.’'  From  the  French  of  MM. 


mately  he  resigns  the  post  of  which  he  had  been  so  vain, 
and  abuses  our  honest  wan— the  Emperor — as  heartily, 
though  not  with  quite  so  much  pungency,  as  his  relative. 

During  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  no  very  extra* 
ordinary  event  occurs  to  the  Weber  family.  The 
Prussian  spies,  who  had  been  prospecting  the  district 
for  about  a  year  before  the  war  began,  having  formed 
a  high  estimate  of  the  miller’s  means,  the  requisitions 
levied  upon  him  are  heavy.  In  these  emergencies, 
Christian  takes  counsel  with  his  shrewd  relative,  who 


Ercknasnn-Cbatrian.  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  for  about  a  year  before  the  war  began,  having  formed 

This  latest  production  of  MM.  Erckmann-Chatrian  is  f  estimate  of  the  miller’s  means,  the  requisitions 

founded  on  the  Franco-Oerman  war  of  1870-71,  and  may  len^  upon  him  are  heavy  In  these  emergencies, 
be  the  first  of  a  series  of  fictions  on  that  theme,  and  simi-  Oh™‘*an  takes  counsel  with  his  shrewd  relative,  who 
lar  to  those  its  authors  have  written  on  the  French  wars  him  to  furnish  the  supplies  demanded  quietly,  for, 

in  the  beginning  of  the  century.  It  is  a  history  of  the  “«  reasons,  ri  we  make  gnm^s  whUe  we  pay,  they  will 
recent  war  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  well-to-do  more ;  and  if  we  go  to  work  without  much  grumbling, 
inhabitant  of  a  village  lying  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  ,  ^  ns  not  quite  so  eloM ;  they  will  pretend  to 

and  gives  a  vivid  and  truthful  picture  of  the  condition  and  "•  (mnsideration  and  indulgence  ;  they  won  t  rob 

sentiments  of  the  French  peasantry  during  the  continuance  roughly ;  they  will  be  a  little  more  gentle  and 

of  the  struggle.  Although  as  a  work  of  art  this  novel  is  with  more  civility.  When  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 

not  inferior  to  any  of  the  previous  war  stories  of  MM.  “emmpn  and  his  aides-de-iamp  and  servants  take  up 
Erckmann-Chatrian,  it  is  not  likely  to  acquire  an  equal  a^de  with  the  mayor,  the  old  m^  s  vanity  is  rudely 

decn-ee  of  popularity,  either  in  this  country  or  in  France.  at  their  treatment  of  him.  They  laughed,  they 

Its  authors  have,  in  a  large  measure,  been  forestalled  by  they  swung  themselves  round  in  my  room,  jingling 

the  newspaper  correspondents.  So  much,  indeed,  has  been  swords  on  the  stone  floor,  on  the  stairs,  everywhere, 

written  on  this  war,  that  the  public  interest  in  it  has,  for  ^^tnout  papng  the  ^^lest  attention  to  me  I  seemed  to 
a  time  at  least,  been  surfeited  ;  and  there  are  no  incidents  be  in  //leir  house.  Gr^el,  the  mayor  s  only  daughter,  is 
in  the  novel  of  a  suflSciently  striking  kind  to  excite  an  ®  inspires  the  Land wehr  who  lodge  in  the  house 

appetite  that  has  so  recently  been  gorged  with  authentic  f  °  them  about  as  if  they  were  her 


descriptions  of  all  the  horrors,  heroisms,  terrors,  and 
excitements  attendant  on  a  successful  invasion.  *  The 
Story  of  the  Plebiscite  *  will,  in  all  probability,  be  con¬ 
sidered  tame  and  wearisome.  Far  too  much  space  is 
occupied  with  accounts  of  the  movements  of  the  armies. 


servants.  **  She  kept  a  hatchet  under  her  arm,”  says  her 
father,  **  and  told  me  smiling  that  one  of  those  drunken 
Germans  having  insulted  her  and  threatened  to  follow  her 
into  the  wood,  she  had  felled  him  with  one  blow  of  her 
hatchet,  and  rolled  his  body  into  the  stream.”  Every- 


and  with  rumours  of  all  sorts,  which  are  generally  proved  2?°^  tolerably  well  for  the  Webers  in  the  end, 

to  be  falee  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  reported  ;  but  this  “*“®'  r«oo»e«  t^e  old  chest  containing  four  thousand 
portion  of  the  work  is,  doubtless,  a  faithful  representation  “Vres  that  he  had  hid  under  the  mill-stream,  his  son 
of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  French  peasantry  throughout  »»f®  sound  from  the  war,  and  Oridel’s 


the  campaign. 


lover  becomes  a  partner  in  the  rich  relative’s  business,  and 


Christian  Weber,  the  narrator  of  the  story,  is  mayor  removes  all  obstacles  to  his  marriage  with  the  only 

and  miller  of  Eothalp,  in  Dosenheim,  when  the  war  breaks  ^^ghter  of  the  house  of  Weber.  Having  thus  reorganised 
out.  Having  inherited  the  mill  from  his  grandfather,  and  family,  Christian  Weber  closes  hia  history  by  expressing  a 
been  a  frugal  prudent  man,  Christian  has  scraped  together  determmation  to  ‘‘try  to  regain  by  labour,  economy,  and 
an  independence  for  life ;  and  what  with  hia  official  dignity  conduct,  what  Bonaparte  lost  for  us  by  the  PMbis- 

and  the  honour  reflected  on  him  from  his  relationship  character  of  the  mayor  is  well  sustained 

^th  a  match  manufacturer  of  Paris,  who  married  a  rich  throughout,  and  he  is  a  representative  of  a  large  section  of 

innkeeper’s  widow  and  settled  in  the  village,  he  is  regarded  French  rural  society  j  but  the  novel  is,  as  we  have 

with  universal  respect  and  reverence  by  his  fellow. villagers,  already  stated,  commonplace  in  its  elemente  and  somewhat 
jjjl  is,  of  course,  not  a  little  proud  of  his  position,  monotonous. 

Whenever  he  speaks,  we  are  assured  by  himself,  all  honest 

men  respond  “  That’s  the  truth ;  that’s  the  opinion  of  BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK 

onsieiir  le  Maire.”  This  worthy  man  has  not  undertaken  urniHa  apbil  M. 

write  a  history  of  the  war  without  having  an  object  in  x  ,  «  mi.  *  .  v.  u  «  o  .  o  h  ai-v 

^‘sbes  to  show  in  general  how  many  evil-  78.  cd.)  wiuiama  and  NorgaV 

in  ed  people  there  are  in  the  world,  and,  in  particular,  Brooke,  Rev.  Stopford  A.— The  Late  Rev.  F.  D.  Hanrice.  A  Sermon, 

ow  the  inhabitants  of  Rothalp  were  deceived  after  the  (Svo,  pp.  si,  la-)  Henry  s.Kinjf  and  Co- 


ao.t  abominable  fashion  by  the  sous-ptefets.  the  prefets, 

®  misters,  the  cures,  and  the  official  gazettes  ;  and  he  Gotthelf,  .fereinlas. — The|Soul  and  Money.  Translated  by  Quarterick 
at  the  same  timo  : _ .  Yere,_(Crown8yo,pp._tli,  187,  lOa.  ed.)  - - - 


Roifi  ®ame  time  unconsciously  discloses  the  ignorant 
8  ness  that  rendered  himself  and  the  rurals  of  France 
Bn  ^  deception.  Receiving  orders  from  the 

ren*”  f  P'^blic  notice  of  the  Plebiscite,  and  to 

ques  all  well-disposed  persons  to  vote  YeSy’  if  they  desired 
preserve  peacey  because  all  the  ruffians  in  the  country 

mayor  instantly 

Scarp  u  simple,  unsuspecting  alacrity  and  zeal, 
relati^^’  however,  are  the  notices  issued  than  his  rich 
general  denounces  the  Emperor,  Ministers,  prefets, 

ChriaH*’  ^d  bishops  for  seeking  to  delude  the  people;  and 
8editln^°  ®b®r  would  certainly  have  quarrelled  with  his 
interpsf  ordered  his  arrest,  had  not  self- 

what  ®®if*con8traint  and  toleration.  ‘‘  Christian  I 

thinking  of,”  says  the  mayor’s  wife,  “to 
do  ns  an^  ^  cousin  ?  Such  a  rich  man,  and  who  can 
much  good  by-and-by  1  Remember  that  his  wife 


Vere,  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  ni.  187,  io«.  oa.)  Tin8iey. 

Klncsley,  Henry.— Hornby  MillB,  and  other  Stories.  In  Two  Volumee. 
(Crown  Svo,  pp.  249,  234, 318.)  Tinsley. 

•Mankind;  their  Origin  and  Dekiny.  By  an  M.A.  of  Bsliol  College, 
Oxford.  (8ro,  pp.  XTi,  780, 3Ii.  6d.)  Longmans.  ,  .  ^  , 

Melvill,  Henry.— Sermons  on  Certain  of  the  Less  Prominent  Facta  and 
References  in  Sacred  Story.  In  Two  Volumes.  VoL  II.  New 
Edition.  (Crown  Svo.  pp.  rill,  S12,  5s.)  Rivingtons. 

Mullins,  J.  D.— Catalogue  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Library.  Part  I. 

(8to,  pp.  iv,  39.)  Birmingham :  Josiah  Allen. 

Newman,  V.  W.— On  the  Relations  of  Theism  to  Pantheism ;  and  On  the 
Galla  Reli^on.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  23, 6d.)  Ramsgate :  Thomas  Soott. 
Nicholson,  H.  Allejme.— Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biology.  (Crown 
Svo,  pp.  X,  16^  5s.)  Blackwood. 

Noble,  Rev.  F.  A.— A  Lecture  on  Frederick  W.  Robertson.  (Svo,  pp.  61, 
Is.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co.  ^  «.« 

Oliphant,  Mrs.— Ombra.  In  Throe  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,pp.  302, 315,318, 
31s.  6d.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

•Peasant  Life.  Sketches  of  the  VilJsgers  and  Field-Labourers  in  Glenaldle. 

Second  Series.  (Crown Svojpp.  313,  98.)  Strahan. 

Physician.  A.— A  DUuogue  by  Way  of  Catechism,  Religious,  Moral,  and 
I’hilosophioal.  Part  II.  (Crown  Svo,  pp.  47,  6d.)  Ramsgate: 
Thomas  Scott.  ^  a. 

Shield,  Joeeph.—ThsDeathof  Lucretltts;  a  Poem.  (8TO,pp.a2.)  Provost 

•SpIcer”*H^ry.— Judicial  Dramas ;  or,  the  Romance  of  French  Criminal 
Law.  (Syo,  pp.  423.)  Tinsley. 
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8ved  Ahmed  Baliadoor.  C.S.I.,  on  Dr  Hunter’i  ‘Our  Indian  MuMulmana— 
Byed  they  Bound  in  Conecience  to  Rebel  against  the  Queen.’  (8vo, 
pp.  vlll,  IIM  Henry  8.  King  and  Co. 

•Walivnd  Tbc^orc.— I.etters  and  Journals  of  James,  Eighth  Earl  of 
W^n.  With  a  Preface  by  Dean  Stanley.  (8vo,  pp.  xii.  467,  lis.) 
Hurray. 

[*  Reserved  for  separate  notice.] 

Dr  Nicholson’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Biology  is 
based  upon  the  “  Introduction  **  to  his  *  Manual  of 
Zoology,’  to  which,  when  it  was  published,  we  called 
attention  as  being  a  very  welcome  handbook  for  students* 
use.  Here  the  forty  pages  of  the  “  Introduction  ”  are 
expanded  into  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages  and  the  result 
is  a  useful  and  tolerably  comprehensive  work.  Dr  Nichol¬ 
son,  who  is  now  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  University 
College,  Toronto,  treats  of  “  those  subjects,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  be  useful  to  the  student,  of  living  or  extinct 
forms  of  life,”  describing  pretty  fully  the  differences 
between  animals  and  plants,  and  between  different  varie¬ 
ties  of  plants,  and  thence  proceeding  to  detail  more  at 
length  the  functions  and  operations  connected  with  the 
origin  and  growth  of  life  in  its  various  forms. 

The  second  volume  of  Sermons^  by  the  late  Canon 
Melvill,  to  whom  a  fortnight  ago  we  inadvertently  referred 
as  if  he  were  still  living,  contains  fourteen  other  discourses 
**  on  certain  of  the  less  prominent  facts  and  references  in 
Sacred  Story.” 

An  eloquent  sermon  on  The  Late  Bev.  F.  D.  Maurice^ 
by  Mr  Stopford  Brooke,  furnishes  this  tolerably  intelligible 
epitome  of  the  good  man’s  rather  misty  theology  : 

Its  aim  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It  was  to  give  a 
living  faith  to  men  who  could  not  receive  God  through  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  or  the  Anglican  channels,  whose  minds  asked  for  a  belief 
which  should  not  contradict,  but  harmonise  with  the  progress  of 
thought  and  liberty. 

He  began  his  work  by  telling  them  that  God  was  in  all  progress, 
that  knowledge  and  liberty  were  his  work,  that  they  were  part  of 
that  divine  education  which  he  was  giving  them.  But  before  they 
could  recognise  this  and  live  by  it,  they  must  overcome  that  self 
within  them  which  prevented  them  from  yielding  up  their  will  to 
God,  and  urged  them  to  follow  their  own  will,  and  to  find  the 
explanation  of  life  in  their  own  fancies.  They  must  become  self- 
sacrificers.  In  this  work  they  had  the  divine  help  of  a  Father, 
without  whom  they  could  not  do  it.  He  was  fighting  on  their 
side  against  the  evil  in  their  own  hearts,  and  in  the  world ;  he 
had  been  fighting  along  with  men  this  battle  from  the  beginning 
•f  tbe  world. 

Those  who  joined  heartily  with  God  in  this  were  in  a  state  of 
•ternal  life,  those  who  threw  themselves  into  the  other  scale  were 
in  the  state  of  eternal  death.  But  anyone  might  pass  in  a 
moment,  by  yielding  to  God,  from  the  one  state  to  the  other;  and 
since  God  was  omnipotent  and  universal  Love,  this  vast  contest, 
ever  deepening  to  its  close,  should  end  in  the  absolute  triumph  of 
God  over  the  evil  in  the  hearts  of  men.  All  were  finally  to  be 
brought  out  of  eternal  death  into  eternal  life. 

To  recognise  this  conflict,  and  to  take  our  part  in  it  as  children 
of  God,  was  man’s  first  duty  and  man’s  first  nobility. 

• 

Again,  the  foundation  of  this  conflict  of  ours  was  this — that 
God,  in  his  capacity  as  Father  and  Educator,  had  never  ceased  to 
reveal  Himself  to  man ;  inwardly  in  man’s  conscience  (to  recog¬ 
nise  wliich,  and  to  live  by  belief  in  it,  was  to  enter  into  eternal 
life) ;  outwardly  in  the  lives  and  words  of  holy  and  true  men,  and 
especially  in  the  Jewish  seers,  so  that  He  was  never  left  without 
witness,  and  man  never  ceased  to  advance  ;  till  the  perfect  revela¬ 
tion  of  Ilis  Will  and  character  was  given  in  Christ  in  whom  He 
dwelt,  in  whom  He  atoned  the  world  to  Himself;  in  whom  that 
essential  humanity  which  was  ever  in  God  being  fully  embodied, 
took  into  it.self  all  human  nature  and  made  it  perfect.  As  such, 
Christ  is  not  only  the  absolute  revealer  of  the  Father,  but  the 
universal  head  of  a  redeemed  Mankind,  in  which,  as  it  grows  in 
outward  knowledge  from  age  to  age.  He  continues  to  reveal  more 
and  more  of  God,  through  His  Spirit  who  ceaselessly  unfolds  the 
further  meaning  of  the  truths  He  once  proclaimed  on  earth  ;  till 
by  this  work  in  men,  in  nations,  in  the  whole,  mankind  be  brought 
into  His  universal  kingdom,  and  the  patience  of  God  have  its 
perfect  work  in  the  final  righteousness  of  all. 

In  Mr  Scott’s  monthly  parcel  of  pamphlets  are  two  of 
great  interest.  One  is  by  Professor  F.  W.  Newman  On  the 
Belatious  of  TJiciem  to  Pantheismy  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  urge  that  the  two  forms  of  religious  belief  are  merged 
into  one  by  proper  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Will. 
We  should  like  to  see  that  idea  worked  out  more  logically, 
if  it  bo  possible,  and  with  less  play  of  fancy  than  that 
which  causes  Mr  Newman  to  suggest  that,  “  as  Man  has  in 
him  vegetative  force  which  is  wholly  unmoral,  besides  his 
mind  or  soul  which  is  moral  but  invisible,  so  God,  whose 
moral  part  is  wholly  invisible,  has,  as  another  part  of  his 
being,  the  material  and  unmoral  laws  of  the  Universe, 
which  are  in  some  sense  visible  and  palpable.”  The  other 


pamphlet  is  the  second  part  of  A  Dialogue  hy  Wan  f 
Catechism,  in  which  a  Physician  very  boldly  discusses  fk 
leading  theological  questions.  In  this  part  his  topic  is  “fb 
existence  and  attributes  of  God.”  Its  scope  and  pumoH 
will  appear  from  this  quotation  :  ^ 

Philosophy  is  all  compreheuding,  and  so  embraces  theolo(T»  • 
her  circle,  holding  her  opponent  at  arm's  length,  however  .k 
to  have  a  fair  view  of  the  object  which,  closely  hugged  thre*?  ^ 
ever  to  enslave  or  to  strangle  her.  And  then  she  perceives  tS”! 
the  God  of  the  theologian  is  no  other  than  man,  endowed 
faculties  still  human,  though  assumed  as  possessed  in  an  emln 
or  pre-eminent  denree.  The  great  religious  and  philosopS 
teacher  of  the  modern  world  has  said  that,  “were  a  trian  i 
possessed  of  the  power  to  form  an  idea  of  God,  it  would  conce' ^ 
him  as  eminently  triangular  and  another  amongst  the  m{Mt 
gifted  of  the  successors  of  the  Jewish  sage,  sufferer  too  lik 
him,  despite  a  blameless  life,  for  his  advanced  opinions  hk 
courage,  and  his  consistency,  believes  that,  “  in  all  the  revelations 
acknowledged  by  man,  he  can  still,  in  consonance  with  the  laws 
of  his  being,  recognise  himself— if  not  always  with  the  laws  of 
his  reason,  yet  ever  with  those  of  his  feelings  and  his  fanev- 
stretching  his  hand  to  his  wraith  it  vanishes  forthwith  resolved 
into  himself.”  (Strauss.)  Philosophy  strikes  away  the  props  and 
shores  by  which  the  theology  that  anthropomorphoses  if 
upheld;  and  leaves  us  in  face  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite,  the 
eternal,  revealed  to  us  through  the  medium  of  no  spoken  words 
or  written  records,  whether  of  J ew  or  Gentile ;  through  no  dreams 
or  visions ;  but  in  the  universe  of  things,  and  the  minds  where¬ 
with  endowed  we  are  privileged  to  aspire  from  the  seen  to  the 
unseen,  to  conceive  an  unknown  beyond  the  known,  and  to  hallow 
this  as  the  omnipresent  God,  whose  laws  it  is  the  business  of  our 
lives  to  study  and  our  duty  to  obey. 

William  Cobbett’s  Legacy  to  Labourers  is  violently 
written,  and  marred  by  false  reasoning  as  well  as  by  bad 
taste,  but  its  republication  just  now  is  seasonable.  It  is  a 
trenchant  attack  on  landlordism  in  its  present  shape,  and  a 
bold  exposition  of  the  right  of  every  one  who  labours  on 
the  land,  and  thus  developes  its  resources,  to  a  due  share  of 
the  wealth  derived  from  it. 
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VOLUME  I.  OF  A  NEW  ISSUE  OF 

THE  WORKS  -OF 

LORD  BROUGHAM, 

CRITICAL,  HISTORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS, 

As  Collected  and  Revised  by  Himself.  To  be  completed  in 

Eleven  Volumes. 

In  this  Edition  a  large  part  of  the  late  Authors  Worh 
is  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  and  the  whole  Series 
appears  with  his  latest  revision,  as  well  as  extensive  addi¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  a  Biographical  Notice  of  the  Author, 
Facsimile^  and  General  Index. 
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Brussels  Kid  (first  choice  only),  one  Button,  2s  6d ;  two  Butlons, 
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sue  of  £400,000  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  Fir 

Preference  Stock, 

Being  the  First  Charge  on  the  Net  Receipts  of  the  Undertaking,  after  Payment  of  the  Interest 

on  the  Debenture  Capital  of  the  Company. 

PRICE  OF  ISSUE,  £72  10s.  PER  £100  STOCK. 


It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map  accompanying:  the  ProapectoS 
that  the  East  London  Railway  will  form  a  highway  for  traffic  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  systems  of  Railways,  by  means  of  Junctions  or 
connections  with— 

1.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  at  Bethnal  green. 

2.  The  London  and  Brigfhton  Railway  at  New  cross. 

3.  The  South-Eastern  Railway  at  New  cross;  and 

4.  The  South -London  Railway  at  Old  Kent.road.  . 

It  will  also  be  brought  into  Inunediatc  proximity  to— 

5.  The  North  London  Railway  at  Broad-street,  and 

6.  The  Metropolitan  Railway  at  Broad-street. 

By  means  of  which  the  entire  district  south  of  the  metn^lis  now  traversed 
by  the  southern  lines,  and  that  trarersed  by  the  Great  Eastern,  the  Black- 
wall,  and  the  Tilbury  and  Southend  Railways  on  the  east  and  north-east, 
will  be  brought  iuto  connection  with  the  City  at  the  Central  Broad-street 
Station ;  direct  communication  will  thus  be  afforded  not  only  for  the  large 
residential  traffic  on  the  great  lines  before  mentioned,  but  also  eyentuaHy 
for  the  transmission  of  goods  and  minerals,  as  well  as  passengers,  to  and 
from  the  manufacturing  districts  and  the  Continent 

With  regard  to  the  revenue  on  the  completion  of  the  railway  available  for 
pa3ring  the  interest  on  the  Pr^erence  Capital  of  £400,000  now  to  be  issued, 
the  following  comparative  table  of  revenue  of  other  metropolitan  lines  will 
show  the  ample  security  for  holders  of  the  Stock,  via. 

In  1965  the  receipts  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  were  £740  per  mile  per 
week ;  they  are  now  nearly  £1,100. 

The  North  London  Railway  receipts  were  £370,  and  are  now  nearly  £600 
per  mile  per  week. 

The  Metropolitan  District  Railway,  only  Just  completed,  is  earning  £600 
per  mile  weekly  from  passengers  only. 

It  must,  therefore,  be  safe  to  estimate  the  receipts  of  the  East  London 
Railway  from  passengers  and  goods  very  shortly  after  its  completion  as 
equal  to  those  of  the  Metropoluan  District  Railway,  which  in  that  case 
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The  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway  Company  are  prepared  to 
receive  applications  for  £400,000  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference 
Stock,  interest  on  which  is  payable  out  of  the  proutsof  each  year,  in  priority 
to  the  ordinary  capital  of  tue  Company. 

The  Stock  will  be  issued  at  the  price  of  £72  lOs.  per  £100  Stock,  payable  as 
follows  viz : 

£10  on  each  £100  Stock,  payable  on  Application. 

20  „  „  „  Alfotraeut. 

15  „  „  „  15th  J  une,  1872. 

15  „  „  „  15th  July,  1872. 

12  10  „  „  „  15th  August,  1872. 


This  issue  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  Preference  Capital  of  the  Company, 
Md  takes  pn-oedence  of  the  Ordinary  Share  Capital,  amounting  to 
£1,400,000,— the  whole  of  which  has  been  issued  and  called  up — smd  is  the 
first  charge  on  the  net  profits  of  the  undertaking  after  payment  of  interest 
on  £560, CM  Debenture  Capital. 

The  Total  Capital  of  the  Company,  authorised  by  its  Acts  of  Parliament, 
is M follows,  viz.:— 

£566,600  Debenture  Capital,  of  which  £466,600  has  been  raised. 

£400.000  Preference  Capital,  now  for  subscription. 

£1,400,000  Ordinary  Capital,  all  Issued  and  called  up. 

The  Line  is  stocked,  worked,  and  maintained  by  the  Brighton  Railway 
tompany,  tmder  the  conditions  defined  in  the  agreement  with  that  Company, 
«  *  by  Act  of  Parliament,  viz.,  at  53.  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts 
np  totbe  ist  January,  1875.  and  afterwards  up  to  the  year  189o  (or,  at  the 
opuon  of  the  BrU-hton  Railway  Company,  In  perpetuity),  at  a  rate  not 
ezeeediug  the  actual  cost  of  working. 

The  Sections  of  Company’s  line  which  are  completed  and  at  work  are : 

1.  From  the  New-cross  Station  of  the  Brighton  Railway  to  Wap- 

ping. 

2.  From  the  Old  Kent  road  Station  of  the  South  London  Railway  to 

Wapping. 

J?**  ^rom  the  sections  already  opened  has  hitherto  been  most 

of  ^  daily  increasing.  Notwithstanding  the  incomplete  state 

more  than  one  million  or  passengers  were  carried  during  the  past 
*bis  forms  only  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  large 

luBc  to  be  obtained  when  the  system  is  completed. 

^orks  of  tlie  third  and  very  important  section  of 
"  upping  through  the  London  Docks  to  Shadwell, 
^^cliaiige  station,  acoess  will  be  obtained  to  the  Fenchurch 
r  Blackwall  Railway,  has  been  let  to  Messrs  T.  and 

alpwQ/Ti  1^*^’  ,  ''^«*train8ter.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  land  has  been 
Year/ f. .**?!  **  for,  and  this  section  will  be  completed  within  two 

)e«rs  from  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Preference  Stock  of  £400,000  now  to  be  issued  will 
mwards  the  construction  of  the  fourth  section,  from  Shadwell  to 
Fa«t/*r^'^i?  •'i®***’  "  hitechapel-road,  and  to  the  Junction  with  the  Great 
runni^.v^*‘  "  V  Betlinal-green.  From  thence  the  Compauy  have 
Broad  tlieir  traffic  over  the  Great  Eastern  Line  to  the  Central 

andtK««»*  ^t»tlon  adjoining  tlie  station  of  the  Nortli  l.ondoii  Railway 
station  of  tlic  Metropolitan  Railway.  This  seition  is  also 
‘amnuea  to  le  liuislied  within  two  years. 


EAST  LONDON  RAILWAY  COMPANY.— ISSUE  of  £400,000  PER¬ 
PETUAL  FIVE  PER  CENT.  FIRST  PREFERENCE  STOCK.— 
Price  of  Issue :  £72  lUs.  per  £100  Stock. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  East  London  Railway  Company. 

Gentlemen, — Having  paid  to  your  Bankers,  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  Lothbnry,  the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  £10  per  cent,  on 

£  Perpetual  Five  per  Cent.  First  Preference  Stock  of  the  East  Lon¬ 

don  Railway  Company,  I  request  you  will  allot  me  that  amount,  and  1 
agree  to  accept  the  same  or  any  smaller  amount  you  may  allot  to  me,  on  the 
terms  stated  in  the  Prospectus,  dated  24th  April,  IS72,  and  to  pay  the  further 
instalments  thereon  at  tne  times  mentioned  in  such  Prospectus. 

Name  (in  full)  . 

Address . 


Description 


Date  . . 

Signatufe 
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PRUDENTIAL  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

CHIEF  OFnCE.:— S2  LUDGATE  HILL,  LONDON,  E.O. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  QUINQUENNIAL  AND  ACTUARIES’  REPORTS, 


For  the  period  ending  Slst  December,  1871,  submitted  to  Shareholders*  Meeting,  held  18th  April,  1872. 


In  reviewing  the  operations  of  the  Company  for  the  quinquennium  completed  on  the  31st  day  of  December 
last,  the  Directors  are  glad  to  report  that  they  can  do  so  with  unmixed  satisfaction. 

Of  this  surplus  I  would  suggest  that  the  amouiit  to  be  divided  on  thu 
present  occasion  should  not  exceed  £60,000.  If  this  suggestion  be  adouM 
the  share  of  four-fifths  to  which  the  assured  are  entitled,  would  be  eeun 
lent  to  £27,157  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  premiums  paid  durinir  the  but 
five  rears  on  the  policies  entitled  to  participate,  and  this  would  be  sufflci«t 
to  give  reversionary  bonuses  averaging  more  than  fifty-one  per  cent  on  that 
amount,  a  result  which  cannot  fail  to  be  satisfactory  in  the  highest  degm. 

1  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

ARTHUR  H.  bailey,  Actuarv 
London  Assurance,  7  Royal  Exchange,  4th  April,  1872. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company. 

Gentlemen,— As  instructed  by  you,  I  have  made  a  Valuation  of  the 
Assurance  and  Annuity  Contracts  in  the  Ordinary  Branch,  which  were  sub¬ 
sisting  at  the. 31  St  December,  1871. 

These  various  contracts  have  been  valued  on  the  assumption  that  the 
mortality  experience  of  the  Company  will  be  the  same  as  that  shown  by  tin 
Carlisle  Table,  and  tliat  the  Interest  realised  will  be  3  per  cent. 

For  the  purpose  of  Valuation,  the  great  bulk  of  the  policies,  after  being 
separated  into  the  various  classes  of  risks,  have  been  valued  in  groups, 
according  to  the  ages  attained.  In  certain  classes  where  this  mode  was  not 
practicable,  each  j^licy  has  been  valued  separately. 

In  estimating  the  values  of  the  future  premiums,  the  office  premiums 


In  every  department  of  the  business  very  great  progress  has  been 
made. 

The  comparison  of  the  position  of  the  Company  on  the  Slst  December, 
1866,  and  on  the  Slst  December,  1871,  is  as  follows : 

At  the  latter  period  the  Annual  Premium  Income 

was . £348.975  15  6 

At  the  former  peri(^  ditto  ditto  154,162  16  ll 

Showing  an  increase  of .  194,812  18  7 

At  the  latter  period  the  Assurance  Fund  was  .  383,110  0  2 

At  the  latter  period  ditto  ditto  147,0.58  19  1 

Showing  an  increase  of .  233,061  1  1 

At  the  latter  period  the  New  Premium  Income 

was .  148,904  6  10 

At  the  former  period  ditto  ditto  62,264  16  5 

Showing  an  increase .  86,639  10  6 

These  remarkable  results  have  not  been  obtained  by  any  sudden  or  fitful 
increase  of  the  business,  but  by  a  continuous  and  constantly  progressive 
accession  during  each  year  of  the  period. 

In  determining  the  principles  upon  which  the  Valuation  should  be  con¬ 
ducted,  the  Directors  resolved  to  submit  the  affairs  of  the  Company  to  a 
test  of  unusual  severity!  and  they  instructed  their  Actuaries  to  use  the 
Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality,  and  £.3  per  cent,  interest  only,  although  the 
investments  of  the  Company  produce  a  higher  rate. 

The  result  of  the  valuation  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows : 

Assurance  Fund,  on  the  31st  December,  1871,  as  certified 

by  the  Auditors .  £380,110 

Net  Liability  under  all  Policies  . . .  307,014 

Surplus,  being  profit  made  during  five  years  .  £76,096 

The  Directors  are  empowered,  by  the  deed  of  settlement,  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  surplus  now  shown  to  exist,  or  to  set  aside  any  portion  thereof 
to  meet  contingencies,  and  they  have  resolved  to  transfer  the  sum  of 
£16.096  to  a  Contingency  Fund,  and  divide  the  sum  of  £60,000. 

The  amount  allotted  to  Policy-holders  is  equivalent  to  an  average  rever¬ 
sionary  bonus  of  fifty-one  per  cent,  or  will  vary  according  to  age,  from 
thirty-one  to  ninety-five  percent.,  on  all  the  premiums  paid  since  the  last 
valuation. 

The  facts  prove  incontestably  how  strong  is  the  position  of  the  Company. 

5tb  April,  1872.  JAMES  GILMAN,  Chairman. 


actual! 


To  the  Directors  of  the  Prudential  Assurance  Company. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  carefully  examined  the  valuations  of  the  liabilities  of 

four  company  made  ^  Mr  lluglies  for  the  General,  and  Mr  Dewey  for  the 
ndustrial  Branch.  The  conditions  under  which  the  business  of  the  two 
branches  is  conducted  differ  m.aterislly. 

;  On  the  31st  December,  i871.  there  were  in  force  in  the  General  Branch 
11,179  Policies  for  Assurance  of  £1,790,292,  including  £46,511  bonus 
additions;  148  Immediate  Annuities  of  £4,303;  38  Deferred  and  Contingent 
Annuities  of  £1,032,  the  Premiums  payable  under  these  contracts  amounting 
to  £6o,6(i0per  annum. 

At  the  same  date  there  were  in  force  in  the  Industrial  Branch  £812,208 
Policies  for  Assurances  of  £6, .531, 934,  the  Premiums  on  which  amount  to 
£288.221  annually.  The  average  amount  assured  by  each  Policy  is 
£8  Os.  10d.,the  average  weekly  Premium  rather  more  than  IJd.,  the 
average  rate  of  Premium  being  £4  ss  3(1  per  cent,  per  annum.  '1  lie  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  last  fact  will  be  understood,  when  it  is  added  that  less  than 
4  per  cent  of  the  Policies  in  force  arc  i  n  lives  above  60  years  of  age,  and 
attention  is  directed  to  it  as  tending  to  explain  the  serious  mistakes  into 
which  some  persona  have  fallen,  wliu  attempted  to  apply  to  this  brancli  of 
your  buainesa  tests  of  solvent  y  derived  from  the  experience  of  Companies 
whose  Policies  have  been  granted  on  very  different  terms. 

The  values  by  the  Carlisle  Table  of  Mortality  at  3  per  cent,  interest  of  the 
sums  assured,  annuities  and  future  premiums  payable  under  all  these  con¬ 
tracts,  ha%’e  been  carefully  computed.  To  provide  fur  future  expenses  and 
profits  the  following  deductions  from  tlie  present  value  of  the  premiums  have 
been  made,  vix  ,  in  the  General  Brancli  ’20  per  cent,  for  the  participating, 
and  10  per  cent,  for  the  non-participating  policies ;  in  the  Industrial  Branch 
41  per  cent.  The  amount  of  such  provision  is  £  128,834  nor  annum. 

Ths  effect  of  these  deductions  is  to  iiiiikc  a  reserve  in  tne  General  Branch 
closely  approximating  to  the  result  wli'icli  a  pure  premium  valuation  would 
have  produced,  and  in  tiic  industrial  Brunoli  to  m»kc  an  ample  provision 
for  the  expenses,  and  further  to  assign  a  positive  value  to  each  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  groups  of  the  liabilities  at  every  age  of  life.  Wlien  it  is  added  tliatthc 
present  value  of  the  future  premiums  in  the  Industrial  Branch  is  very 
nearly  18  years’  purchase,  further  comment  on  the  sufficiency  of  such  a 
reserve  is  needless. 

The  general  results  of  the  Valuation  are  r.s  follows,  viz : 

Assurance  Fund . £383,110 

Estimated  Liabilities : 

£224,281 
.  30,976 


£5,176,708.9 

2,122,450.6 


3,054,258.3 
£45,181.1 

made  for  ths  tempo- 
the  sdalt  aMs- 
u>»  a.  smooinia*  to 
althoufli  it  is 

has  been  ch^k^ 

through  the 

re  than  eight 
obtained  caa 


Net  liability . 

In  the  present  valuntion  no  allowance  whatever  liaa  been 
rary  cliaracter  of  a  large  portion  of  the  businees.  and  in  valn'ng 
lancra  effreted  during  1871  and  In  force  at  the  period  of  valuati  >0, 
£l,t94  244.  I  have  considered  this  the  full  actui  liability.. c!’ 
curred  until  all  the  policies  have  been  one  year  in  existence. 

In  oh  amiiig  the  pariiculari  from  the  caids,  every  operation 
and  this  has  involved  the  nsceeaity  of  pasting  each  of  the  cards 
hands  of  sixteen  peraone,  and  the  calculations,  which  occupy  nioi 
titoumnd  ahects,  have  all  been  twice  checked,  ao  that  the  result  now 
be  relied  upon  ae  accurate. 

1  have  the  bononr  to  be.  Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

62, 1.udgate  Hill,  THOMAS  CH  AS.  DEWI 

4th  April.  1872.  Actuary  Indoiti 

Reports,  kc.,  may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary,  ncKRT 


Annuities . 

Sickness,  &c. 


Industrial. 


Surplus 


? 
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LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

TiHTMd  INDUSTRY.  J8M,  at 

opened  to  the  puWic  on  Wednes- 
ton,win  be  U^  1872.  The  prices  of  Season 
dsTf  D  .  u -pntleman,  £2  28. ;  for  a 

Udy  lE*ui. ;  ““‘***‘ 

£1  li.  - - — - 

niHF  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

Saturday,  the  27th  April,  an 
.^^^nT^ention  ^11  ^  held  by  the 

mke  “i  BdlnEurBh,  K.O.,  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Hall  and  Picture  Galleries. 


,^^5^^^ND0N  exhibition  of 

T  i779  The  owners  of  SEASON  TICKETS 
Al  li  entitled  to  ADMISSION  to  the  Exhibition 
S  ALL  OCCASIONS  when  open  to  tbe  public. 


of 


mflE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  wa 

MONDAY,  the  29th  April. 


rrHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 
I  V«-o  -Only  SEASON  TICKET  HOLDERS 
ii  bl  «lmS<l  to  the  PRIVATE  VIEW  on 
TUESDAY,  the  30th  ApriL _ 


rpHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

1  1872  will  be  OPENED  to  the  public  on 

WEDNESDAY,  Ist  May.  Admission  lOs. 


rrHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

L  1872  -On  Wednesday,  Ist,  and  Thursday, 
2nd  May,  the  ADMISSION  will  be  10s.  each  day, 


rrHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X  1872.— On  Friday,  the  3rd  May,  the  ADMIS 
SION  will  be  58. 


rrHE  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

X  1872.  —  On  Saturday,  the  4th  May,  the 
admission  will  be  58. 


r  E  LONDON  EXHIBITION  of 

1872.— From  6th  May  to  30th  September, 
the  PRICES  of  ADMISSION  to  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1872  will  be On  Mondays,  Tues- 
d^i,  Thursdays,  Fridays,  and  Saturdays,  Is. ;  on 
Wednesdays,  2s.  6d.,  except  on  certain  reserved 
days,  which  will  be  duly  advertised. 


Nineteenth  annual 

EXHIBITION  of  PICTURES,  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Artists  of  the  Continental  Schools,  is 
NOW  OPEN,  at  the  FRENCH  GALLERY,  120 
Pall-mall,  from  half-past  nine  till  six  o’clock. 
Admiasioii,  la  Catalogue,  6d. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  London, 

VJ  SCHOOL. 

Head  Master.-T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Master.— E.  R.  HORTON.  M.  A.,  Fellow  of 
St  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SUMMER  TERM  will  BEGIN  for  New 
Pupils  on  TU ESD  A Y,  April  30,  at  9.30  a-m.  The 
^hool  is  close  to  the  Gower-street  Station  of  the 
Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few  minutes* 
walk  from  the  termini  of  several  other  railways. 

Pnwpectuses,  containing  full  information  re¬ 
spiting  the  courses  of  instruction  given  in  the 
^nool.  Fees  and  other  particulars  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  office  of  the  College. 


April,  1872 


JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 

^  LONDON.  ' 

of  POLITICAL 

will  become  vacant  at  the  end  of  the 


April  15th,  1872. 


JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A., 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 


rational  INSTITUTION  FOR 

^  DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Phtsician— Db  BARR  MEADOWS. 

227Gray’8-lnn  road.  King's 
m  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Pridava-^^lni^  Wednesdays  and 

Nlne.^  morning  si  Ten ;  evening,  from  Six  till 

*wkl^*  nnmber  of  oases  under  treatment  1,000 

- _  THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

SOCIETY, 

hall,  LANGHAM 
To  rno^w  ®  I?  ^.^‘‘^•’noons,  at  4  precisely. 

Y^UNG,  M.D. 
^0  Ristory,”  ^oographlcal  Influences 

d-w  Payment  at 

od.,  and  (reserved  scats;  la. 


National  society  for 

WOMEN’S  SUFFRAGE.— Central  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  Office,  9  Berners  street,  W. — A  PUBLIC 
MEETING  in  support  of  the  WOMEN’S  DIS¬ 
ABILITIES  BILL  will  beheldinSTGEORGE'S 
HALL,  Langham  place,  W.,  on  MONDAY, 
April  29.  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  Chair  will  be 
taken  by  Mr  JACOB  BRIGHT,  M.P.  Mrs 
Garrett  Anderson,  Mr  Thos.  Hughes,  M.P.,  Mrs 
Fawcett^Miss  Becker,  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  Davies, 
Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Miss  Tod  (Belfast),  Sir  Arthur 
Arnold,  Mr  Wm.  Ashurst,  Sliss  Taylour  (Scot¬ 
land),  and  others,  will  address  the  Meeting.  A 
few  Uckets  for  reserved  seats  may  be  had  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  Secretaries  at  the  Office. 

The  Second  Reading  of  the  Women’s  Disabili¬ 
ties  Bill  is  fixed  for  May  1,  and  a  Conference  of 
the  Friends  of  the  Society  and  Delegates  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  take  place  at  the  West¬ 
minster  Palace  Hotel  on  Thursday,  May  2,  at 
Eleven  a.m. _ 

ANGER  HOSPITAL,  Brorapton, 
and  167  Piccadilly,  W.— SUBSCRIPTIONS 
will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous, 
and  medicines  of  the  most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 


By  order. 


H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


IMPROVED  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

rpHE  ARTIZANS’,  LABOURERS’, 

X  and  GENERAL  DWELLINGS  COMPANY 
(Limited). 

Capital,  £250,(X)0.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Share. 

President-The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 


Abbitbatobs. 
R^ht  Hon.  Earl 
Shaftesbury. 


Local  Council. 

Sir  Thos.  Baxley,  M.P. 
Jacob  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Right  Hon.  Earl  Lich-  !  John  Cheetham,  Esq., 


field 

Lord  Elcbo,  M.P. 
Ac.,  ftc.,  Ac. 


late  M.P. 

W.  R.  Callender,  Jon., 
Esq.,  M.P. 


W.  8WINDLEHURST,  Manager  and  Secretary. 

The  Company  is  especially  formed  to  erect  im¬ 
proved  workmen’s  dwellings  on  the  co-operative 
principle.  No  beershop  or  tavern  to  be  erected  on 
Ihe  Company’s  property.  Deposits  at  5  per  cent, 
guarantee,  i^ospectuses  on  application,  enclos¬ 
ing  stamp. 

Office :  1  Great  College  street  (opposite  the  House 
of  Lords),  W^tminster,  London. 


PHCENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Esta¬ 
blished  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  lioss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL,  Secretary. 


rMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

L  COyiPANY.  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £1,C00,0(KX  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£700,000. 


/CLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

KJ  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  1829. 

Office,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
TnnsTEES. 


The  Bishop  Sumner 
Tbe  Arimdeacon 
Maidstone  . 


of 


The  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury 

The  Archbishop  of 
Dublin 

Chairman  —  The  Archdeacon  of  WEST- 
MINSTER. 

Deputy-Chairman— ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 
Consulting  Actuary- Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 
Actuary — Stewart  Helder,  Esq. 
Physician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street. 

No  Commission  allowed,  and  no  Agents  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  existing  Assurances  •  £1,956,105  0  Q 
Total  Annual  Income,  exclusive 
of  reductions  in  Premiums  -  227,982  6  2 

Total  Funds  ...  -  1,891,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  Members  at 
the  Eight  Quinquennial  Disi- 
sion  of  Profits  ...  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  Reserve  Fund  -  .  45,45:1  15  5 

The  Forty-second  Annual  Report  with  a  Pro¬ 
spectus  of  the  Society ;  the  Accounts  and  State¬ 
ments  filed  with  the  Board  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 
the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act  1870,"  with 
a  short  introduction  by  the  Actuary;  and  Fonns 
of  Proposal,  may  be  had  on  application  at  the 
Office  personally  or  by  letter. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 
N.B. — Clergymen  and  their  Wives,  and  the 
relations  of  Ciergjrmen  and  their  Wives,  are  in¬ 
vited  to  make  Life  Assurances  in  this  Society. 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  5*,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  Issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  lalliug  due,  via.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent.,  for  three  years  at  5|  per  conk., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  periods,  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  old  Broad  street,  R.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 


ampton. 
Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


Every  Tliurs- 
day,  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
ALEXAN¬ 
DRIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
GALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE  i 
CHINA 
JAPAN  J 

1  Thursday,  April 


Thursday,  April 
11,  at  2  p.m., 
and  every 
’  a  ■  ■ 

T 

thereafter 


BrindisL 


[  Every  Monday 
^  at  5  a.m. 


Monday,  April 
22,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
e 


Iternatef  alternate 
h  u  r  8  d  a  y  I  Monday  there 
lereafter,  j  after. 


Monday,  April 
22,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 


AUSTRALIA  11,  at  2  pm.,  1 

NEW  ZEA-  and  every 

LAND  fourth  Thurs- 

(Cargo  only.)  day  there¬ 
after.  j 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Sues  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  I'ickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  appW  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhall  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 

DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIOENT, 

WITH  TUI  COKSBQUXNT 

LOSS  OF  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

PROVIDBD  FOB  BT  A  POUCT  01  TUB 

Bailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 


AN  ANNUAL  PATMBNT  OP  £3  TO  £6  <8. 

IN8URBS £1,000  AT  DBATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCB  AT 
TUB  RATB  OP  £«  PBB  WBBK  FOR  INJURY. 

£650<000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  out  of  every  12  Annual  Policy  Holdere 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  YEAB- 
For  partioolara  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stationi,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  (2  10  Regent  street, 

London- 

WILLIaM  j.  VIAN,  Secretary. 

MR  TENNANT,  OEOLOaiST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

Gives  instruction  in 

MINERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY,  and  can 
supply  Elementary  Collections  of  Minerals. 
Rocks,  and  Fossils,  to  illustrate  the  Works  of 
Ansted,  Buckland,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  and  others, 
on  the  following  terms: 

100  Small  Specimens,  in  Cabinet  with 

Three  Trays  .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 

Five  Trays .  5  5  0 

300  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  wit’i 

Kignt  Drawers .  10  10  0 

400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet  with 
Twelve  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Collections,  cither  to  lllustrafe 
Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  500  Guineas  each, 
with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
specimens  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

TRADE  MARK— AN  ARK. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

ARE  NOT  POISONOUS. 

ORYANT  AND  MAY’S 

X>  PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

WITHOUT  PHOSPHORUS. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 

Bryant  and  may’s 

PATENT  SAFETY  HOLDER 
For  use  wherever  a  match  is  frequently  required. 

^BRYANT  AND  MAY. 
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FIELDS  OZOKERIT  CANDLES 


WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

TRUSS  Is  allowed  Iw  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoiue<l,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  reslatinsr  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOU-M  AIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  ntting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
during  sleep. 

A  d^riptive  circular  may  be  had.  and  the  Truss 
(which  cannot  fall  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  circumference  of  the  body  two  inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ifls.,  218.,  26a.  6d.,  and 
318.  6d.  Postage  free. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  31a  Cd.,  42s.,  aud  528.  6d, 
I’ostage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  128.,  and  .528.  M. 
Postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Office,  Piccadilly. 

Elastic  stockings,  knee 

I  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS, and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  Inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinary  stocking.  Price,  from  4i.  fld., 
78.  6d.,  lOs.,  and  16s.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  328 
PICCADILLY.  LONDON. 


which  govern  the  operations  oi  rtlgostjon  ana 
nutrition,  and  by  a  careiiil  application  of  the  flne 
properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr  KPP"  I'f" 
provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavoured  beverage  which  may  i**  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.” — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

J  AMES  EPPS  and  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemiats, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Cacaolne,  a  thin, 

refreshing  evening  beverage. _ 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  arc  always  provided  with  expe¬ 
rienced  dressmakers  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or 
unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate 
execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides 
materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the 
piece,  all  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same 
price  as  If  purchase  at  the  London  General 

Mourning  ^Varehou8e,  in  Regent  street. 


Mourning  ^Varehou8e,  in  Regent  street.  Reason 
able  estimates  also  given  for  household  moumin; 
at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 
JAYS’. 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

245,  247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


PTTEE  AEBATES  WATERS. 
ELLIS’S  EUTHm  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithla,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

“R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RU  rillN,  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street 
Cavendish  square. 


OATHS  and  TOILET  WARE. 
WILL -  - - 


I  >  WILLIAMS.  BURTON  has  ONE  LARGE 
SHOW  ROO.M  devoted  exclusively  to  the  DIS¬ 
PLAY  of  BATHS  and  TOILET  WARE.  The 
stock  of  each  is  at  once  the  largest,  newest,  and 
most  varied  ever  submitted  to  the  public,  and 
marked  at  prices  proportionate  with  those  that 
have  tended  to  make  nis  establishment  the  most 
distinguished  in  the  country. 

Portable  Showers,  Ss.  Pillar  Showers,  £3  5s. 
Nursery,  238.  fld.  to  38s.  to  £6. 

Hip,  14s.  to  368.  ponging,  68.  6d.  to  Sfls. 

A  large  assortment  or  Gas,  Furnace.  Hot  and 
Cold  Plunge,  Vapour  and  Camp  Shower  Baths. 

Toilet  Ware  in  great  variety,  from  128.  3d.  to 
488.  the  Set  of  Three. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger,  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.thc  Prince  of 
W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street ;  4.  5,  and  fl  I’erry’s  place ;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  London,  W.  The  cost  or  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 

WILLIAM  8.  BURTON  will  always  undertake 
delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

el  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

XrOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

In  AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  human 
hnir  to  its  pristine  hue,  no  matter  at  what  age. 
JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at  lenrth,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  Chemists, 
succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid. 
It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  In  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  form  aud  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  eacli. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

TOILET  and  NURSERY  POWDER. 
Celebrateii  for  its  purity. 

The  above,  with  a  general  assortment  of  JOHN 
G  O  S  N  EL  L  and  CO.’g  Perfumery,  may  be 
obtained  of  ail  respectable  Chemists  and  Per¬ 
fumers  througliout  the  kingdom. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  AND  CO., 
Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the 
I’rfncess  of  Wales,  Ac. 

Angbl  Pafsaok,  93  UppBn  Thames  Street, 
London. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

yy  Solution  pnre  Oxygen  Gas.  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  drauglit,  and  from  ita  apedal  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  andassinila- 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4a. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  3fl  Long  acre,  and  all  Dreggiati. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STESX.  FSNS. 

SoM  hy  all  Dfltrs  tlirmwlioat  tha  World. 


BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  POWDER 
taken  by 


•tics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
of  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OP  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

SOLE  MEDAL,  PARIS  EXHIBITION,  1867, 
SILVER  MEDAL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUOAULT'S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  4s.  AND  Ss. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDATJLT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  tor  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT  BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

*  A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
Loudon,  K.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


EL  AZENB  Y  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietois  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Mavufacturera  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are 
pelled  to  caution  the  pubUc  against  the  Inf^r 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labdled  In 
close  imitation  of  their  gc^s,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore  street,  Cavendub 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  iqoare), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

—The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  8aiw  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Botue, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bear*  the 
label  »«d  .»  many  yean., 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 


ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Of  12  Brook  street,  Hanover  square,  London, 
With  whom  originat’d  the  WORLD-FAMED 
IGs.  Trousers, 

Has  the  pleasure  to  inform  many  thousand  cus¬ 
tomers  that  his  KstabllHliment  is  reitlete  with  the 
BEST  and  NEWEST  DESIGNS  for  GENTLE- 
MEN’S  DRESS,  Elastic  Saxony  Twills  for  Morn¬ 
ing,  Frock,  and  I.lght  Overcoats,  Scotch,  Angola, 
and  West  of  England  Tweetls  for  Riding 
Trousers,  Elastic  Twills  for  Ladies’  Riding 
Habits,  llie  I’tllo  Dulci  Vicunas  Angolas  and 
Moss  Trooper  Tweed*  for  the  Loch,  Moor,  and 
Mountain  Suits,  at  Three  Guineas,  illustrative  of 
Scotland’s  beauteous  Heathers  .  also  the  R.  Y  8. 
Indigo  Blue  Yam  Dyed  Cheviots  for  Yacliting, 
impervious  to  Wind  and  Weatlier. 

THE  GUINEA  TWEED  WATERPROOF 
OVERCOATS, 

all  Sizes  and  Colours,  ready  for  immediate  use. 

ALFRED  WEBB  MILES, 

Only  Address,  12  Brook  street,  Hanovey  square, 
London,  W. — Established  1841. 


SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUARES, 

leady  for  immediate  use,  and  most  p“*'J**^ 
d  bv  Grocers  and  (’hemlsts.  Wholesale « 


DIGESTION  PROMOTED  BY  PEPSINE- 

Prepared  by  T.  MORSON  and  SON,  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  ttie  Medical  Profession. 

Sold  In  Bottles  and  Boxes  from  28.  6d.  by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers, 

T  H  O  51  A  8  MORSON  and  SON, 
124  Soutliampton  row,  W.C.,‘  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP- 

The  eelebretwi  “  United  Service  "  fj' 

for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  benenoiai 
on  the  skin. 

MANDPACTUBEP  *7 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  tbe  Self-l 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehoui 
aud  others.  ^ 

Use  no  other.  See  name  on  eaea  **» 

THE  bath  S, 

THE  “GRANVILLE”  HOT 

ST  LAWRENCE-ON-.SEA, 

ISLE  OP  TILLS  ET- 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 
‘‘TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENTl !!” 

Arc  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  in  all 
eases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Haemorr- 
hoidal  Disease,  and  Obstimite  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  aud 
lk)wels. 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  (he  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publisliing  Testimonials,  which  wiD 
e  8<>nt  on  application. 

Sold  In  boxes  at  28.  fld.  and  4s.  fld. ;  sent  free  for 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road, 
btoke  Newington,  N. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Slageesia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION ;  and  as  tlie  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  8TKEET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 
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burn  the  “STAR”  NIGHT  LIGHTS. 


the  popular  new  novels 

AT  ALL  LIBRARIES. 

rinriT)  BYE  SWEETHEART :  a  Novel.  By  Rhoda  Broughton, 

Author  of  ’•  Comoth  up  as  a  Flower,’  ‘  Red  as  a  Rose  is  She.’  Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

MICHAEL  TRESIDDER  :  a  Cornish  Tale.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 
nc  aNKSOME  DENE :  a  Novel.  By  Hugh  Mulleneux  Walmsley, 

Colonel,  Ottoman  Imperial  Army,  Author  of  ‘  The  Chasseur  d’Afrlque,’  Ac.  ITiree  Vols. 

The  STORY  of  a  SHOWER :  a  Novel.  By  Anna  H.  Dkurt, 

‘  Author  of  ‘  Misrepresentation,’  &c.  Two  Vols.,  crown  8to. 

POOR  MISS  FINCH:  a  Novel.  By  Wilkie  Collins.  Three 

Vola,  crown  8ro.  _ 

RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  New  Burlington  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  MAY  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 


Mines  Foreign  Bonds,  American  ana  uoioniai  scocks,  xei^apn  ana  aiisceiianeous  snares,  so. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

EsTABLISHBD  1853. 

Bankirs:  LoiTDOit  and  Wbotminstib,  Lothbhbt,  Lomdoit,  KC. 


PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  Ac.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  hand 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  Ac. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.C., 


23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 


Edgington’s  garden 

NKTTIN6,  the  cheapest  and  most  durable. 
Id.  peritquare  yard,  or  in  quantities  of  250,  500,  or 
l.Suo  yards,  carriage  free. 

EDGlNtJTON’S  MARQUEES  and  GARDEN 
TEXTS  are  the  prettiest. 

EDGING  TON’S  MARQUEES  for  hire  are 
the  moat  handsome  and  capacious. 
edging  I  ON’S  RICK  CLOTHS  for  sixty- 
seren  yeari  have  maintained  their  celebritv  as 
the  best. 

A  quantity  of  wod  second-hand  GOVERNMENT 
TENTS  for  sale,  cheap. 

Sample  of  material  free  on  application. 

EDGINGTON 

wd  Co.,  52  Old  Kent  road,  London,  8.E. 

FRAMPTON’S  pill  of  HEALTH. 
^HIS  excellent  Family  Medicine  is 
biiinn!^!  effective  remedy  for  indigestion, 

drovrainJil^alJHf  loss  of  appetite, 

of  spasms,  and  all  disorders 

iilon»f  bowels ;  or,  where  an  occa- 

“  required,  nothing  can  be  better 

reinoTinw^ii'‘^iF?’*^?®®  are  truly  excellent, 

ache  obstructions,  the  distressing  head- 

of  tDirita^l  prevalent  with  the  sex,  depression 
blotches  nervous  Sections, 

glre  a  salloMmess  of  the  skin,  and 

Pre  a  healthy  bloom  to  the  complexion. 

or  Medicine 

“wr.  18. 1  and  2s.  9d.  per  box. 

rrn??  Rh^matic  pills. 

-L  wh  ^^0  benefits 

conferred  iinmf  ®c»ence  of  modem  chemistry  has 
twenty  yeaw  Jf  m!*? ^  ’  *^0**,  during  the  first 

»cure  for  the  ♦  present  century,  to  speak  of 
but  now  the  considered  a  romance ; 

*®^ully  of  this  medicine  is 

persSIig  ?n  unsolicited  testimonials 

opinions,/"  rank  of  life,  that  public 

‘•ntdlsiKrilTfVh**^""*^..®^  the  most  impor- 
Theseeli  present  age . 

flo^ment  cluriM!^?  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
vent  the  disSitl!  u?"®’  ®re  certain  to  pre- 
.  Obtainedt^^^^*^  Part. 

Vtndw^^  jg‘5lS  cLrnist  or  Medicine 

iio.  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

chandeliers. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 
Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  46  Oxford  street,  W". 

BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.  — Comfort 

and  Certainty.— In  disordered  stomachs, 
liver  complaints,  indigestion,  and  headache,  no 
medicine  bears  comparison  with  these  Pills.  A 
few  doses  of  them  produce  comfort,  a  short  con¬ 
tinuance  with  them  effects  a  complete  cure.  In 
all  cases  of  dyspepsia,  let  their  origin  be  what 
it  may,  these  Pills  are  a  perfect  panacea.  Heart¬ 
burn,  flatulence,  shortness  of  breath  and  disten¬ 
sion  cease  to  trouble,  as  the  blood  becomes  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  purifying  power  of  these  admir¬ 
able  Pills,  which  never  entirely  fail  or  disappoint 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  the  sufferer.  There  is  no 
disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  which  is -not 
relieved  and  almost  invariably  cured  by  these 
l^ills,  the  good  fame  of  which  Royalty  itself  has 
appreciate  and  acknowledged. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  dd.  per  copy :  or  Ss.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

IJ  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,Mrrth  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

rpiIOUGHTS  on  SELF-CULTURR 

-L  Addressed  to  Women.  By  MARIA  G. 
GREY,  and  her  Sister,  EMILY  SHIRREFF, 
Author  of  ’Intellectual  Education,  and  its 
Influence  on  the  Character  and  Happiness  of 
Women.’  A  New  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

SIMPKIN  and  MARSHALL. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


BEDE’S  CHARITY.  By  the  Author 

of '  ‘  Jessica's  First  Prayer.’  Engravings. 
Crown  8vo,  4s.  boards.  [Just  out. 

BIBLICAL  OEOaEAPHT  and 

ANTIQUITIES.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  A 
Companion  to  the  New  lutroduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  E.  P. 
BARROWS,  D.D.  Demy  8vo,  Os.  6d.  boards. 

[Just  out. 

BOOKS  ON  THE  CONTROVERSIES 
OF  THE  TIMES. 

The  ROCK  of  AGES  :  or,  Scripture 

Testimony  to  the  Eternal  0(^head  of  the 
Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  By  Rev.  E.  H.  BICKER8TETH. 
M .  A.  A  New  and  Revised  Edition.  48.  cloth 
boards. 

The  SPIRIT  of  LIFE ;  or,  Scripture 

Testimony  to  the  Divine  Person  and  Work  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  By  Rev.  K.  H.  BICKER- 
8TBTH,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Christ  Church, 
Hampstead,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of 
Ripon.  8vo,  is.  cloth  boards. 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  CON- 

VERSION  and  APOSTLESHIP  of  ST 
PAUL.  By  Lord  GEORGE  LYTTELTON. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Professor 
HENRY  ROGERS.  Crown  8ro,  3s.  boards. 

The  BIBLE  and  MODERN 

THOUGHT.  With  Appendix.  BytheRer. 
T.  K.  BIRKS,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Cambridge.  8vo,  7s.  cloth;  98.  half-bound i 
12mo,  4a  hoards. 

The  EXODUS  of  ISRAEL;  its 

Difficulties  Examined,  and  its  Truth  Con¬ 
firmed;  with  a  Reply  to  Recent  ObjMtions. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  BIRKS,  M.  A.  8vo  Edition, 
78.  cloth ;  9a  half-bound.  12mo  Edition,  2a  6d. 
boards. 

WHEN  WERE  OUR  GOSPELS 

WRITTEN?  An  Argument  by  CONSTAN¬ 
TINE  TISCHENDORF.  With  a  Narrative 
of  the  Discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript. 
8vo,  Is.  cover. 

WHAT  the  FIRST  BISHOPS  of 

ROME  TAUGHT.  The  Epistle  of  Clement 
of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  Notea  The  Translation  by  B: 
HARRIS  COWPEE.  8vo,  Is.  cover. 

London  :  RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY,  Sff 
Paternoster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Book¬ 
sellers. 


On  Monday,  the  29th  inst  (One  Shilling.)  No.  149* 

rriHE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

A-  MAY,  with  Illustrations  by  G.  D.  LESLIE, 
A. R. A.. and  GEORGE  DU  MAUBIEB. 

CONTENTS  : 

Old  Kensington.  By  Hiss  Thackeray.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  VI. — Downstairs  in  the  Daric. 

„  VII. — Cloudcapped  Towers  and  goi^ 

geous  Palaces. 

„  VIII. — Immortelles. 

„  IX. — The  Bow-windowed  House. 

„  X. — A  Snow  Garden. 

A  Giant  Planet. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Weather :  a  Chronicle  of  Neve* 
lundregenstein. 

The  “Cinque  Maggio.*'  From  the  Italian  of 
Manzoni. 

The  Eimlish  Sonnet. 

Freia-llolda,  the  Teutonic  Goddess  of  Lore.  By 
Karl  Blind. 

Pearl  and  Emerald.  (With  an  Illustration.) 
Chapter  I. — A  Tale  of  Gotham. 

„  IL-Felicia. 

„  III.— A  Battle  Royal. 

„  IV.-SIo  ViU  Kst 
„  V.— The  Worth  of  a  Dead  Magpie. 

SMITH.  ELDER,  and  CO..  15  Waterloo  place. 

In  crown  8to,  68. 6d., 

The  ELEGIES  of  ALBIUS 

TIBULLUS.  Translated  into  English 
Verse,  with  Life  of  the  Poet,  and  niustrative 
Notes.  By  JAMES  CRANSTOUN,  B.A.,  Anthor 
ot  a  Translation  of  ’Catullua’ 

“We  may  congratulate  Mr  Cranstonn  on  having 
occupied  a  place  for  which  his  poetical  skill,  no  less 
than  his  manifest  classical  training  and  acquire¬ 
ments,  abundantly  flts  him.” — Saturday  Review, 
April  30. 

’’  He  comes  nearer  the  originals  than  any  of  his 

;rcdece8sor8  that  we  are  acquainted  with.  .  .  • 
he  notes  are  scholarly  and  really  illustrative.”— 
Examiner. 

“  By  far  the  best  of  the  few  versions  we  have  of 
this  sweet  and  graceful  poet.’’— Standard. 

WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  London. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS,  htost  &  £Sti"3 

- 0 -  NEW  WORKS. 


Thla  In  8to,  price  lOs.  Od., 

EXPERIENCES  of  a  DIPLOMATIST.  Being  Recollections  of 

Germanr  founded  on  Diariec  kept  during^  the  Years  18(0  to  1872.  Dj  JOHN  WARD,  C.B., 
late  H.  M>  Minister- President  to  the  Hansc  Towns. 


ESSAYS  and  LECTURES  on  POLITICAL  and  SOCIAL 

SUBJECTS.  By  Frofeiaor  FAWCETT,  M.P.,  and  MILLICENT  GARBETT  FAWCETT. 
8to,  10s.  6d. 

Contents  Modem  Socialism ;  General  Aspects  of  State  Intervention ;  Free  Education 
in  its  Economic  Aspects;  Pauperism,  CharitY,  and  the  Poor  Law;  Regrulation  of  Hours  of 
Lalraur  by  the  State ;  National  Debts  and  National  Prosperity ;  What  can  be  done  for  Agricultural 
Labourers ;  Education  of  Women ;  Why  Women  require  the  Suffrage ;  The  House  of  Lords,  etc. 


The  GROWTH  of  the  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTION  from  the 


EARLIEST  TIMES.  Lectures  by  EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN,  D.C.L.  Crown  8vo,  Ss. 

[This  day. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY  for  BEGINNERS.  By  Millicent 

OABRETT  FAWCETT.  With  QuasUona.  Sacond  Edition.  18mo,2a.  «d.  [This  day. 


The  AUTHORSHIP  and  HISTORICAL  CHARACTER  of  the 


FOURTH  GOSPEL,  considered  with  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  itself:  a 
CrlUcal  Essay.  By  W.  SAND  AY,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  8vo,  Ss.  fxl. 

^  [This  day. 


PAUL  of  TARSUS.  An  Ii 

of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  By 


An  Inquiry  into  the  Times  and  the  Gospel 

lies.  By  A  graduate.  8vo,  lOs.  6d.  [This  day. 


[This  day. 


“  Of  the  times  in  which  the  Apostle  lived,  the  society  on  which  he  had  to  net,  and  by  which  he 
was  influenced,  of  the  various  forms  of  faith  with  which  he  was  thrown  into  contact,  its  pictures  are 
exceedingly  spirited  and  striking.  The  book  is  one  of  considerable  power,  and  its  influence  is  sure  to 
be  felt." — Nonconformist. 


NEW  POEM  BY  MRS  WEBSTER. 


The  AUSPICIOUS  DAY.  A  Dramatic  Poem. 

WEBSTER,  Anthor  of  ‘  Portraits,*  etc.  Extra  fcap.  8vo,  5s. 


By  Augusta 

.[This  day. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London.  , 


CHAPMAN  &  HALL’S 


MAGAZINE 


3IAY.  Price  Is. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  NUMBBB  : 


1.  — "Christina  North."  Chapters  XVIII.— 

XXI. 

2.  — "  The  Advance  of  Science  in  Slilitary  Organ¬ 

ization."  By  Lieut-Colonel  C.  C. 
(’hesney,  R.E. 

3 — "Canning  and  Frere  in  1825."  By  A.  G. 
Stapleton. 

4. — •*  The  Loreley after  Heine. 

5. — "Thoughts  upon  Government."  Chapters 

1.  and  II. 

6. — ‘‘The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton." 

By  William  Black,  Author  of  "  A 
Daughter  of  Heth,"  etc.  Chapters 
XI  I?.— XV. 

7.  — "Audi  Aliam  Partem.  By  I.  Todhunter. 

8.  — *•  Belgian  Questions."  By  J.  H.  FWe. 

9.  — "Tlie  Diike  Debate."  By  K.  H.  Knatchbull- 

Hugessen,  31, P. 

10.  — "  Frederick  Denison  Maurice :  In  Hemo- 

riain."  By  Charles  Kingsley. 


nmE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 


for  MAY. 

Edited  by  JOHN  MO  RLE  3'. 


By  A.  G. 


CONTENTS ; 


Sicily.  By  J.  ^Y.  Probyn. 

The  Influence  of  Rousseau  on  European  Thought. 
By  the  Editor. 

From  Agram  to  Zara.  II.  By  Artliur  J.  Patter¬ 
son. 


Chapters 


Some  New  Aspects  of  the  Laud  Question.  By  T. 
Macdonnei. 


Caroline  Schlegel.  (Conclusion.)  By  Karl  Hillc- 
brnnd. 

The  Eustace  Diamonds.  Chaps.  XLI.  to  XLIV'. 

By  Anthony  Trollope. 

Some  Critical  Notices.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 


MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


The  ELEVENTH  EDITION  of 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES 
DICKENS. 


BliACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

MAY,  isri.  No.  DCLXXIX.  Price  2«.M. 


CO.NTKNTS; 


BY  JOHN  FORSTER. 


VoL.  I.  1812—1812. 


French  Home  Life. — No.  VI.  Language. 
A  True  Beformer.— Part  III. 

Cliurcli  Kcforiii. 

The  Maid  of  Sker. — Part  X. 

The  Situation  in  France. 

Statesmen  In  and  Out  of  Parliament. 


Demy  8vo,  with  Portraits 'and  other  Illustra¬ 
tions,  price  128. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
Loudon. 


The  HIGHLANDS  of  CENTRAL 


INDIA.  By  the  late  Captain  FORSYTH. 
Second  Edition.  Demy  8vo,  price  I8«. 

[This  day. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW, 

.i-  No.  264,  is  published  THIS  DAY. 


CONTBKTS; 


VOLTAIRE.  By 

Demy  8vo,  price  Hs. 


John  Morley. 


ROSSEL’S  POSTHUMOUS  PAPERS. 

'JYanalated  from  the  French.  Crown  8yo, 
price  8e. 

CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  103  Piccadilly. 


I.  The  State  of  English  Architocturo. 

II.  Thomas  Carlyle. 

III.  Trade  with  China. 

IV.  Milton 

V.  Modem  Sceptlelsm-Tlie  Duke  of  Somerset. 
\  I.  Tlie  British  Parliament,  its  History  and 
Eloquence. 

VII.  Diary  of  a  Diplomatist. 

VIII.  Education,  Secularism,  and  Nonconformity 

IX.  Concession  to  the  United  States. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  street. 


The  SWITZERS.  By  W.  Hepwaiih 

DIXON.  Third  EditiSk.  ^ 

it  A  11 _ _ ..  -  iOS. 


book  on  Swltzerland!^°ft  is^fnlf 
formation,  and,  like  aU  Mr 


formation,  and,  like  k  Mr  Dixon’s  boSi  V'!' 
eminently  readable."— Daily  News.  ** 


“  A  work  of  real  and  abiding  value."-.Standar(L 

SPORT  at  HOME  and  ABROAD 

By  Lord  WILLIAM  LENNOX.  2toU 

LODGE’S  PEEEAOE  ind 

BARONETAGE  for  1872.  U.d.r  .. 
Especial  I’atronage  of  her  MaJestv 
by  the  Nobility,  and  containing  aiuh^lw 
Creations.  41st  Edition.  l  rd .  rorij 
with  the  Arms  beautifully  engrawd  hfnS’ 
somely  bound,  gilt  edges,  Sis.  M.  ’ 

PRAIRIE  FARMS  and  PRAIRIE 

FOLK.  By  PARKER  GILLMORP 
("  Ubique  ”).  2  vols.,  with  Ulustratlons,  21, 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


OMBRA.  By  Mrs  Oliphant  Author 

of  ‘  Chronicles  of  Carlingford,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

HOPE  DEF ERRED.  By  Eliza  F 

POLLARD.  3  vols. 


"  We  direct  attention  to  this  book  as  a  true  and 
beautiful  delineation  of  a  woman’s  heart  at  war 
with  circumstances  and  fate.  The  style  is  clear 
and  pleasant,  and  it  has  an  unaffected  earnestness, 
one  of  the  rarest  graces  of  Action. "—Spe^ator.  ’ 


GOLDEN  KEYS.  3  vols. 


"  The  work  of  a  very  clever  writer  and  an 
original  thinker.  Some  of  his  portraits  are  first- 
rate.” — John  Bull. 


"  The  power  and  talent  evinced  by  the  anlhor 
admit  of  no  question." — 3Ie^nger. 


The  QUEEN  of  the  BEGIMENT. 

By  KATHARINE  KING.  3  vola 


A  charming,  fresh,  cheery  novel.  Its  merits 
rare  and  welcome.”— Spectator. 


are  rare  and  w^come.”— Spectator. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 


*  St  Olave’8.’  3  vols. 

'  A  book  that  is  delightful  to  read."— Post 


THE  ART-JOURNAL 


For  MAY  (price  2s.  6d.)  contains  the  (ollowinf 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS. 


I.  The  Robin,  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

II.  The  3Iarcli  of  Miles  SUndisb,  after  0.  H. 
Boughton. 

Ill,  The  Peri  and  Child,  after  C.  F.  Fuller. 

Literary  Contributions : — Art-Workfor  Women 
— III.  How  the  Work  maybe  done;  Art  in  Rome, 
1872;  The  Stately  Homes  of  Knglsnd--Ch^s- 
worth.  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A..  illustrated ;  Cele¬ 
brated  Cnurchea  of  Europe  -  Spires  Cathwral  aM 
Mayence  Cathedral,  illustrated;  K**’i^***?®f, , 
the  French  Gallery,  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
and  the  Birmingham  Royal  Society  of  -ABirt*;. 
kletallic  PhoU^aphs ;  Ac.,  Ac.  -Also  with  tne 
May  number  is  published  the  first  portion  oi  the 

ART- JOURNAL 
ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

of  the  International  E.xhibitlon, 

GEORGE  WALLIS.  Keeper  of  the  ArttoUce- 
tions.  South  Kensington. 

The  Volume  tor  1871  1*  now  ready,  pnoc 
3l8.  Od.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London ;  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  a 
Booksellers.  * _ _ 


New  Edition,  8vo,  cloth,  9s., 

riHRISTIAN  (The)  io 

^  ARMOUR;  or.  a  Treatise  on  B»e  Salat 

3Var  with  the  Devil,  iiy  WILLIAM 
A.M.  A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  m 
rect^,  by  the  Rev.  John  CasipbepI'.  d  . 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  PancrU  une. 
Cheapslde.  _ _ 

Fcap.  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d.,  free  by  post,  _ 

'TIHE  TEETH,  and  HO^  to  SAVE 

1  THE3I,  by  L.  P.  ii 

D.D.S.  This  is  not  an  ad'ertlMmcnt  *ee«D^ 


D.D.S.  This  is  not  an  advettiM^»‘ 
patronage,  but  a  really  useful  SdJSifor 

for  all  who  have  the  care  of  childrtn,  a 


those  of  mature  age.  , 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGG,  Pancras 
Cheapslde. 
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